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a big enrollment year for you? 





Start right —start your year’s advertising in 


The New York Times 
Annual Education Directory 


Monday, January 3, 1955 








The importance of The New York Times Annual Education Directory 
to camps and schools grows and grows with each passing year. Last 
January 4, advertising in this directory exceeded 9,500 lines—biggest 
issue since The Times started publishing this annual feature. 


For advertisers with limited budgets, it represents a rare opportunity 

to get maximum attention of good prospects at low cost; for consistent 
advertisers, a logical choice to get the new year’s schedule off to a 
good start. 


To make your advertising work for you long after publication, the 
Education Directory will be reprinted in an attractive booklet and 
distributed to Times readers, as well as to parochial, public and vocational 
schools. More than 2,000 individual requests for our last reprint were 
received from all parts of the country. Get all the facts now. 

Write or call: 


Che New York Cimes 


School and Camp Department 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-1000 
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It’s not too early to 


CHECK YOUR 
Christmas List 





Those on your stati (or any other youth leaders you know) will welcome 


membership in ACA. Among the many member benefits is receiving 
CAMPING MAGAZINE each month trom November through June and 
the annual CAMP REFERENCE AND BUYING GUIDE. 


Make your Christmas gift to your camping iriends a year-long source 


of enjoyment and information. Fill in the form below and send to 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


343 So. Dearborn Street Chicago 4, Illinois | 





YES, please enroll the following as members of ACA 
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LETTERS. 


A Great Tribute 


I have just finished reading the arti- 
cle on page 29 of the June issue of 
CaMPING MacazineE entitled “State 
Wage Order Issued Under Section 
Auspices.” I hope sincerely that every 
private camp owner and director read 
that article—especially those who are 
non-members of ACA and those who 
are “inactive” though they do hold 
membership cards. 

It warmed my heart to pick out 
three sentences from that article as 
a great tribute to ACA and its mem- 
ber sections, particularly the Western 
Washington Section under President 
E. W. Bostrom (YMCA executive.) 
Just in case some might have missed 
it, those three sentences were: 

“The big issue centered around 
whether or not we would meet this 
problem as an industry or as a private 
camp problem. The eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, with the exception of one, 
immediately banded together with the 
private camps and specifically asked 
that they be included in any order. A 
lot of work was done in bringing 
around the reluctant agency, but after 
seven months, this was finally accom- 
plished so that this order has an unan- 
imity of opinion in both private and 
agency camps.” 

What a Tribute! And we're happy 
to say other sections are responding 
likewise. “In unity there is Strength,” 
and anyone who doesn’t come in finan- 
cially and in giving time to ACA is 
merely basking in the glory of the 
great and ever-growing organization. 

Fred V. Rogers 


Camp Lincoln 
Lake Hubert, Minn. 


Mr. Rogers 1s vice-president of ACA, 


representing private camp directors. 


—Ed. 


. from readers 


Standard Camper Award 


I want to indicate my point of view 
and thinking with regards to the sug- 
gested “American Camper Award 
Test” as outlined by Reid O. Besserer 
in the May, 1954, issue of CampiNc 
MAGAZINE. 


I firmly believe that the inaugura- 
tion of any type of American Camping 
Association emblem is undesirable, and 
contributes little, if anything, to the 
total camping movement. 


The extent to which a standardized 
camper award system would be a 
meaningful and purposeful incentive 
to learning and better camping is very 
questionable, as well as educationally 
unsound. I would prefer to see our 
efforts geared towards motivating the 
camper’s learning experiences through 
some type of group recognition accord- 
ed the camper by the other members 
of his group. This, of course, could 
best be done on an individualized basis 
in each camp setting by sensitive and 
well-trained leaders who are not hamp- 
ered or influenced by tradition, es- 
tablished by artificially initiated stand- 
ardized camper award plans, centrally 
administered and adult conceived. 


It would indeed be a sad com- 
mentary on the camping movement— 
the most dynamic, educative process 
in America today—to have to resort 
to some artificial camper tests to moti- 
vate camper interest in camping. 


Monte Melamed 
Henry Kaufmann 
Campgrounds, Inc. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Interracial Program Aids 
In the February, 1954, issue of 


CamPING MacazINE you published a 


report of a Folk Festival in New York 
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Unsurpassed 


IN STRENGTH, DESIGN 
AND DURABILITY 


<< You will begin to understand what 
superior materials, fine craftsmanship 
and smart modern designing can mean 
to your pool when you install your first 
American Streamlined Regulation One 
Meter Diving Unit. You'll know right 
away that American Approved Equip- 
ment is the kind you want for your pool 
... and you'll discover that the ten- 
years-ahead styling is just one of many 
exclusive plus features you get with 
AMERICAN. Beautifully Streamlined 
Design . . . Outstanding Performance 
... Lifetime Durability ...there’s all that 
and more in AMERICAN APPROVED 





SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT. 


Rene 








American Approved DB-1 Extra Heavy Duty 
Official Regulation One Meter Diving Unit 





American Approved American Heavy Duty 
Steel Pool Ladder Life Guard Chair 


Write for Literature 
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PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PLAYGROUND & SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 











PLAN NOW TO IMPROVE 


WASHING FACILITIES 











Rare 


For small folks, Bradley Washfountains can CS 
be furnished with a shorter pedestal. 


Bradley 5-stall and 3-stall Show- 
ers supplied as complete unit. Can 


also be furnished without stall 
partitions. 


@ Parents are more intent now on looking into camp equipment before 
signing up. Bradley Washfountains and Showers are instantly recognized 
for the sanitary washing facilities they provide, — good protection against 
needless spread of diseases. 

With Washfountains, there are no contaminating contacts, no collection 
of water in the self-flushing big bowl. Each person, boy or girl, whether 
washing singly or in groups up to 10, is served with clean running water 
from the central sprayhead. With foot-control, no water is wasted to over- 
tax your water supply. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2263 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 






Write for 
free Catalog 5204. 





Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers. 








The Idea of Camping 


is already sold 
to readers of Harper’s Magazine and the Atlantic 


Sell your camp to parents who understand and accept the function of 
camping as part of a complete education. Readers of Harper’s and the At- 
lantic have a keen interest in schools and camps which is shared by their edi- 
tors. This interest is shown by publication of a special fall series on camping. 
begun two years ago. Your announcements in Harper's and the Atlantic 
are even more effective because their readers are educated to the idea of 
camping. If you’d like to see these articles, address Adele Wallace, Man- 
ager, Camp Department. 


HARPER-ATLANTIC SALES, INC. 


49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 














City put on by the Camp Woodland 
staff. I would appreciate your sending 
me the address of Camp Woodland so 
that I could obtain more specific in- 
formation about the cantata on the 
life of “Sojourner Truth.” 

We are planning to use this in 
an interracial camp for teen-agers and 
we are anxious to enrich the program 
with material such as you described. 
If you know of any other source of 
program material such as music, 
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drama, or techniques for inter-cultural 
understanding, please send them to 
me. 

I have found your magazine very 
helpful in orienting me to the camping 
field. 

Jean Wilkinson 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We suggest reader Wilkinson send 
for UNICEF’S camp program kit, 
which contains songs, stories, menus, 
handicrafts and skits built around 
places, persons and customs of chil- 
dren of other lands. The kit may be 
obtained for $1.00 by writing UNI 
CEF, Room 1723, United Nations, 
New York, N. Y. A recently published 
book which might also be helpful is 
“United Nations Plays and Programs’ 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe, 
published by Plays, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
We plan to have a review of this book 
in a subsequent issue of CM. Camp 
Woodland’s addresss 36 King St., New 
York 14, N. Y. 

—Ed. 


Two Trends 


I have been in camping as a camper 
and staff member off and on since 
1918. I have noted two trends in 
camping in recent years that I con- 
sider unfortunate. One is the substi- 
tution of a resort program for a camp- 
ing program. The other is the assump- 
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tion that experience in group living 
implies neglect of camping skills. 

It is my opinion that campcraft and 
outdoor cooking can be made an es- 
sential part of group living and that 
they have intrinsic values of great im- 
portance. I have worked in charity 
camps serving the underprivileged, 
Boy Scout camps that chiefly serve 
middle class children, and private 
camps serving children of the wealthy. 
I have found that boys and girls of 
all groups prefer camping and outdoor 
cooking to all of the other activities. 


I think that they should get more of 


vi Blachford Kough 
Camp Reinberg 
Palatine, Ill. 


Death to Litterbugs 


We of the Tennessee Valley Section 
would like to suggest that ACA do 
something nationally about campaign- 
ing for clean roadsides, parks and for- 
ests. We know, and you know, that 
ACA is just a composite of you and 
me each working at a job in our own 
little spot, and together we have many 
important responsibilities. This is just 
one of them and there are a number 
of things we can do about it. 

Fortunately, there are other inter- 
ested agencies . . . .the Tourist and 
Development Association of each state, 
the Isaac Walton League, and surely 
the Garden Clubs. We can help the 
total situation by contacting these, and 
many other organizations in our com- 
munities, to enlist their active partici- 
pation in the extermination of the lit- 
terbug through education and example. 

Enlistment of others may pay off in 
the long run, but good practice with 
our very own groups is our most cer- 
tain way of seeing results. Are we 
training our campers to be litterbugs 
or citizens? Do we allow even our 
own camp grounds to show our trails 
of trash? De we leave evidence of 
our presence everywhere we go away 
from our own campsite? If we can be 
trailed by our litter, we can mend our 
own ways and lead others to do like- 
wise. 

Will you join us in an effort to keep 
our country clean as well as green? 

—Tennessee Valley Section 
Louise Davis, President 


Has your camp tried any “clean-up” 
campaigns this year, either in camp or 
on the trail? If so, let's hear about 
them. CM will be glad to pass on any 
good ideas to all readers —Ed. 
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_ MAGIC FOR BOYS 
by G. SHERMAN RIPLEY 


Campers (and the coun- 
selors who entertain them) 
can learn in a jiffy to make 
ropes jump, change water 
to ink, read minds. The 
clear, simple text and many 
illustrations explain hun- 
dreds of tricks. All are easy 
to do; low-cost and make- 
it-yourself equipment are 
stressed. Special sections 


and counselors — 
cover impromptu tricks, 


campfire magic, tell how to 

Al L ; run a magic show, complete 

TR with patter. A rainy-day life-saver! Just wee 

C AM PCR AFT The BOOK OF ARTS and CRAFTS 
by MARGUERITE ICKIS and REBA SELDEN ESH 


Says Camping: ‘‘You can now stop looking for 
that good, all purpose arts and crafts book. For 


"Tailor-made" 


for directors 









beginners, experienced craftsmen . . . functional 

JOHN A index . . . fine illustrations.’’ Says Virginia Mussel- 
. man in RECREATION: ‘*An amazing book. Contains 

over 1000 craft projects, each one fully described, 

LEDLIE with directions and clear illustrations of techniques. 


The major mediums — wood, leather, metal, plas- 
. tics, paper, textiles and clay — involve a minimum 
editor of equipment and cost. Highly recommended."’ 
Covers a complete age range from very young 

children to adults. 
All the facts camp Over 500 illustrations. Fully indexed. $4.95 


leaders should know THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK 


about group living on 4) CATHERINE HAMMETT and 
VIRGINIA MUSSELMAN 


‘ ‘*‘A haven for leads and ideas when planning, pro- 
tative guide, prepared moting, a participating is the focus of need.’’— 
_ _ Mary Weckwerth, Camping Magazine. ‘‘Organizes 

by a YMCA commission of 16 top educa all the specialist information and know-how. A 
tors and outdoorsmen. Covers every sort of one-volume encyclopedia on everything that goes 
. , into camp life as it relates to the camper. Every- 

outdoor experience from the overnight cook- thing in one BIG book.’’—Canadian Camping. $5.00 


out to the extended 10-day or 2-week hike 


These are a sample few of the vital trail FREE 


campcraft subjects fully discussed: 


the trail are found in 
this complete, authori- 





with your order for 
any 3 or more books 


SPIRITUAL 





¢ health and safety * clothes and bedding VALUES IN 
© direction finding ° trail dangers CAMPING 
¢ weather forecasting * tools and shelter 


by CLARICE M. BOWMAN 


® fire, food and cooking © trail sanitation 
* canoe camping * leadzr training ‘‘Will aid counselors in see- 
ing the over-all values to be 
derived from camp. The author 
shows ways in which such spir- 
itual values can be achieved, 
with some very concrete sug- 
gestions on program sched- 
ules.""—-Camping Magazine. 
‘*If the points it makes are 
taken to heart, camping can 
be a far more satisfying ex- 
, perience than, in too many 
basic book for every camp library. $4.95 cases, it is today.’’—Nature Magazine. $3.00 


I Check Book(s), Clip Ad, Mail Today To ! 
$1500 ASSOCIATION PRESS I ASSOCIATION PRESS | 


LEADERSHIP AWARD 1291 Broadway, New York 7,N. Y. I 


| Please send me the book(s) checked above. If 
Association Press will pay $1500 for the most not satisfied, | may return book(s) within 1 year 
useful book-length manuscript dealing with as- for full refund. } 
pects of service by professionals or laymen in Order includes 3 or more books. Please 
camping, community organization, recreation, 9 S°"4 my free copy of SPIRITUAL VALUES IN 

, ~r ’ CAMPING. 
social work, religious education, group work, 
human relations. Award includes: $500 outright, Name 
$1000 royalty advance, plus royalty contract. beepeng 
Manuscripts should total 150 or more typed , Address 
pages. Deadline: June 1, 1955. Send for manu- 
script preparation instructions. [] SAVE POSTAGE. Payment herewith. Send | 
postpaid. [] Bill me. [) Bill camp. 


More than 100 photographs and drawings 
augment and clarify the detailed instruc- 
tions given in the text. The many charts, 
checklists, menus and lists of camping sup- 
plies make it not only practical but im- 
mediately useable. Destined to become a 
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Parents 


MAGAZINE 


sends more children 
to camp 
than any other magazine! 


1,625,000 mothers with over 
3,250,000 children depend on 
PARENTS’ for camp selection 
guidance, look to its camp listings 
with confidence. 


More camps use PARENTS’ than 
any other national magazine... 
75% of previous year’s advertisers 
renewed space in 1954! 


! Only magazine with 100% 
| families - with - children 
| audience — natural prospects 
| for camp enrollments. 


For rates and details write to: 
Josephine E. Chrenko, Director, 
School and Camp Dept. 
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“Laughing Loon’”’ 
DIVING BOARDS 


and 


Water Sports Equipment 


Illustrated above is one of the 
action-tested “Laughing Loon” div- 
ing boards designed especially for 
outdoor use. Meets standard speci- 
fications, is moderately priced and 
built to stand the hardest usage. 


Other “Laughing Loon” tested and 
guaranteed water sports equip- 
ment includes “Build It Yourself’ 
demountable steel piers, pool and 
float ladders, floats, etc. 


Write for new FREE 
Water Sports Catalog 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 
549 Railroad Ave., N. Berwick, Me. 
Also mfrs. of Portable Steel Bleachers and 


Grandstands, Roll-Out Gym Seats, Flag Poles, 
and Misc. Iron. 








Book Reviews 





A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Director of 
Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College 


How We Can Help 
Those Atypical Children 


Love is not Enough 


AvutuHor: Bruno Bettelheim. 

PuBLISHER: The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1950. $4.50. 

Reviewer: William Morse, University 


of Michigan Fresh Air Camp. 


At first glance, one might question 
the relevancy of this book for the 
camping profession. It describes in 
some detail a residential school pro- 
gram for children with severe emo- 
tional disturbances. The pictures and 
text constitute a demonstration of how 
an institution can serve children in 
the continual stream of living: since 
the setting is residential the parallel 
to camping is obvious. The contents 
cover events every camp person con- 
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siders: “first encounter,’ “in-between 








Mary Meixner 


times,” “food: the great socializer,” 
“rest and play,” “alone and in the 
group’ and “bedtime,” to mention a 
few. 

And yet it is not what is described 
but the profound slant on the mean- 
ing of these activities and their psy- 
chological significance which makes 
the book so valuable. The counselors’ 
observations and actions are carefully 
recorded. By seeing the problem in 
bold relief in a therapeutic setting 
we are caused to reflect on the similar 


conditions with the normal range of 
child behavior and the typical camp 
setting. As camping becomes more 
and more a profession it must have 


an integrating core: it becomes clear 


that this core is individual and group 
psychology. Bettelheim embeds this 
psychological knowledge in an opera- 
tional setting for our study. Love is 
translated into concrete descriptions of 
meeting the expressed and covert 
needs of children. 

This book will have several uses 
for camp people. First, to all of us 
who do institutional work, here is a 
new way to analyze our programs. 
Second, for the normal camp person, 
here is new insight into the dynamics 
of typical child behavior from especial 
insight relative to the atypic’' child. 
Third, there is increasing int st, as 
evidenced at the ACA convention as 
well as elsewhere, in camping for the 
atypical child. For this group, “Love 
is not Enough,” along with two 
similar volumes by Redl and Wine- 
man, provide basic help. 


Hand Weaving for Pleasure 
and Profit 


AvuTHor: Harriette J. Brown. 

PuBLIsHER: Harper and Brothers, 49 
E.- 33rd St., New York 16, 1952. 
$4.50. 


Reviewer: Mrs. Eleanor T. Bacon. 


A complete introduction to all as- 
pects of two-harness weaving, this 
book is written clearly and simply for 
easy use by beginners. Twenty weav- 
ing techniques are explained in detail 
and explanations are accompanied by 
numerous drawings and photographs. 
These techniques include Danish 
medallion, Mexican lace, rya, and 
dukagang, ones which are not usually 
found in books for beginners. In- 
formation on the preparation and han- 
dling of all types of plant fibers, such 
as corn husks, rafha, and _ grasses, 
for weaving is a valuable addition for 
camp use. 
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Additional chapters on the correc- 
tion of weaving errors, fibers and how 
yarns are spun, yarn sizes and yard- 

ages, and a brief history of weaving 
plus a comprehensive glossary and 
bibliography, serve to recommend this 
book, particularly if the budget is 
limited and a single weaving book is 
all that can be included in the library. 


Program Planning for Bus Trips 


AvutHor: Bernard Warach and Ro- 
wena Schemaker. 

PusBLisHER: Play Schools Assoc., Inc., 
119 W. 57th St. New York 19. 
60¢. 

This little 32-page book has been 
brought about primarily by the tre- 
mendous growth of day camping for 
our large metropolitan areas. The 
authors want to show that a twice 
daily bus trip—bringing children from 
the cities to the park or country— 
can be made a creative part of the 
program. In their own words, “ac- 
tivities during the trip can provide op- 
portunities for helping the camper 
learn how to get along better with 
his fellows, enjoy the satisfactions of 
group experiences, gain new interests 
and skills, and have fun at play.” 

There are many program sugges- 
tions of music activities, quiet games, 
story telling and special programs. In 
addition, pointers on selecting a bus 
company, organizing the service, 
health and safety, plus a bibliography 
of resource materials, are also in- 
cluded. 

Certainly the uses of this little 
volume are not entirely restricted to 
day camps; many resident camps 
would find its hints helpful during 
excursion trips, or traveling to and 
from camp. 


Day Camp Standards for 

Girl Scouts 

Established Camp Standards for 
Girl Scouts 


PusuisHER: Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 
155 E. 44 St.. New York 17. 25¢ 
each. 

These two little booklets of camp 
standards were compiled by Marion L. 
Barrett, Advisor, Camping Division, 
Girl Scouts. They are based on com- 
ments and experiences of local and 
national volunteers and professionals 
who were actively engaged in the 
operation of camps, Additional check- 
ing was done with other camping 
agencies, state legislation affecting 


camping and with the American Red 
Cross for waterfront Standards. 


The booklets have been designed to : 
aid Girl Scout Camping Committees 


in setting up and operating their 
camps—whether day or resident. The 


standards are, however, for the most 


part applicable to any camps operating 
with an established camp committee. 

The standards are set up in checklist 
form, and cover program, leadership, 
health and safety, camp site and build- 
ings, equipment, nutrition and food 
service, waterfront, business manage- 
ment and administration. 


Books Received 


Books listed in this column are those 
received for review but not deemed of 
greatest interest to the greatest num- 
ber of camp directors. Space limita- 
tions, therefore, require us to list them 
as shown.—Ed. 


Sportsman’s Digest of Fishing; 
Sportsman’s Digest of Hunting, 
by Hal Sharp. PusuisHer: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. $1.00 each. 

Guide to Underwater Hunting, 
by Simon Codrington. PuBLIsHER: 
John de Graff, Inc., 64 W. 23 St., 
INNew York 10. $1.75 

“Quotes” for Youth Leaders, by 
Ben Solomon. PustisHer: Youth 
Service, Inc., Putnam Valley, N. Y. 
$1.00 

Where to Buy Supplies for Edu- 
cational Institutions. Pus.isHer: 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 

Official Sports Guides for Girls 
and Women (Tennis-Badminton; 
Soccer-Speedball; | Archery-Riding; 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf; Basketball; 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse) PuBLIsHER: 
National Section for Girls and Wo- 
men’s Sports, AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
50c and 75c 

Report of 6th Annual California 
Recreation Conference Pustisn- 
ER: California Recreation Commis- 
sion, 721 Capitol Ave., Rm. 609, 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 

The Sargent Guide to Summer 
Camps Pusuisuer: Porter Sargent, 
11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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for every type of 
CAMP INSURANCE 


We write all forms of Camp 
Insurance, including 
MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT... . 
for accidents. and illness 


TUITION REFUND COVERAGES ... 
on individual or mass withdrawals 


COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 
FIRE PROPERTY DAMAGE 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 
FIRE USE AND OCCUPANCY 


AUTO AND TRUCK LIABILITY 

AUTO AND TRUCK DIRECT DAMAGE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
SPECIAL CAMP FLOATER 

THEFT INSURANCE 


Special insurance plans developed to 
meet your particular requirements, Write 
or phone for complete information .. . 
no obligation! 


Dept. C. A. 

HIGHAM, NEILSON 
WHITRIDGE & REID, INC. 
344 North Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Boston - Nashville - Chicago - Los Angeles 


Leading the Nation in 
Camp and School Insurance 

















Yes! Everytime a 
waterproof food packet 
for out-of-camp meals 
-" . is desired. 


TASTY,CONVENIENT,ECONOMICAL 
Each Tripperoo serves 4 hungry 
campers WELL! Just add water— 
cook over fire. Saves trouble of 


repackaging from kitchen stock. 
Over 20 menu favorites including 
Egg Pancake, Chili Con Carne, 
Sweet Milk Cocoa, Spaghetti-Tomateo 
Dinner. Send for 
prices now. 


Tripperoo Department 


' HILKER & BLETSCH 
| COMPANY | 


614 West Hubbard St. 
Chicago 10, Il. 









Quality Food Manufacturers ae 
since 1891 














AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American ieads the field. 
...Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 








ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PLAYGROUND & SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 














peunual “Fall Checkup Tssue 








I t was way back last June when we first started thinking about this year’s 


O ur special 


Checkup Issue. So though we too were busy winding up plans 
for the 1954 summer camping season, we had to project our- 
selves some three months into the future, and ask “What 
should we be thinking about next Fall, when our campers have 
returned home, our staff members are back at their schools or 
winter vocations, and the camp site no longer resounds with a 
whistling tennis ball, an axe splitting a log, or the clanging of 
metalwork from the craft shop?” 

And so, though in previous years our November issue had 
been considerably devoted to a checkup of buildings and 
equipment, we wondered, “Is this not the ideal time for every 
camp director to give some serious thought to the overall 
running of his camp .. . to its program, its personnel, its 
food, as well as site and buildings?” 








thanks to those people who undertook original “assignments” 
for articles ... to Dick Stultz for his “Eight Steps in Evaluat- 
Camp Personnel,” to George Fauerbach for his appraisal of 
camp feeding, to Don Bridgeman who prepared “Evaluation 
of Camp Program,” to Lou Handler who came through just 
under the wire with his advice on promotion techniques, to 
R. K. Cleverdon, author of “Build it Well,” and to ACA 


President Kit Hammett for her timely call to arms. 
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ILL YOUR CAMP still be in opera- 

\X/ tion 10 years from now? What 
a ridiculous question, you reply—of 
course it will; in fact it will still be an 
important educational force in our 
community 20... 30... 50 years 
from now! Then, are you building up 
a physical plant which will last that 
long? Or are you content with “tem- 
porary” buildings and facilities which 
have the embarrassing habit of being 
still in use 10 years later? 

Many camp directors don’t realize 
how little more it costs to build well 
when building at all. Very few camps 
are built in areas subjected to munici- 
pal building codes, which specify in 
rigorous engineering terms the kinds 
and quantities of materials to be used 
to provide a safe and adequate struc- 
ture. These codes are based on a sound 
understanding of the mechanical pro- 
perties of wood, steel, concrete and 
other building materials, and the forces 
of nature which structures built of 
them must resist. A reasonable and yet 
adequate factor of safety provides that 
“little extra” so essential when acci- 
dental overload is possible. 

Yet some camp buildings are erected 
on the assumption that these laws of 
nature must surely apply only to some- 
one else’s building, not to ours! This 
short-sighted policy is dangerous, ex- 
pensive, and in some areas illegal. And 
it is certainly poor from the point of 
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By R. K. CLEvERDON 


view of sound business practice. A 
few specific areas of campsite develop- 
ment are traditionally overlooked or 
ignored, and the following suggestions 


‘are offered in the hope that camp di- 


rectors will make it a part of their 
policy to build sound camp buildings 
and facilities. 

Most camp buildings are of frame 
construction, using a floor of wood on 
wood joists, a frame of 2 x 4 lumber 
covered with sheathing, and a roof 
consisting of wood rafters with roof 
boards and shingles or roll roofing. 
My first complaint is with the floor 
space in living quarters. Crowded 
buildings are unpleasant to live in, 
dificult to administer and may create 
social problems. About 30 to 40 sq. 
ft. per camper should be provided in 
sleeping cabins. Younger members of 
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the staff need a little more, a figure 
of 60 sq. ft. being recommended. For 
senior staff, or married personnel, 90 
to 120 sq. ft. is not excessive, particu- 
larly if senior staff members use their 
cabins for section meetings or as a pro- 
gram and record office. 


A Good Foundation 


A good foundation of concrete posts 
on concrete footings, and heavy well- 
supported wood sills, is essential. Prob- 
ably the most neglected part of any 
camp building is its foundation. Often 
we see wood placed in contact with 
the ground, wood posts rotting away, 
or a building up on light stilts in con- 
stant danger of being pushed over by 
an energetic ten-year old. These com- 
mon faults are unnecessary. Joists are 
frequently inadequate. For commercial 
grade spruce or hemlock, dressed, the 
maximum spans for joists placed at 


16 inches apart are 8-4” for 2 x 6, 


' 12’-1” for 2 x 8, and 15’-3” for 2 x 10. 


Do yours satisfy this requirement? 

It costs little extra to put in a few 
diagonal braces in the wooden frame, 
but a stronger building results. The 
roof must be designed to carry its own 
weight, and an allowance for the 
weight of snow appropriate to your 
section of the continent. This is not a 
matter for guess work! Heavy rafters, 
adequately tied with collar ties, and 
the walls tied together with wood or 
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steel members are all safeguards against 
collapse due to snow. One building 
comes to mind, which collapsed at a 
camp in a severe snow storm. Repairs 
cost almost half as much as the whole 
building had originally some four 
years before. This could have been pre- 
vented by spending about $100 more 
when the building was first erected. 

Some camp buildings use screened 
openings covered by shutters in bad 
weather and in the off season. This 
is certainly a low-cost system, but the 
bright sunny cabin of good weather 
changes into a dark miserable jail on 
a cold wet day. It costs a little more, 
but not a great deal, to install proper 
sash so that the building can be bright 
and cheerful when shut up in bad 
weather. Small sash can be hinged and 
left open when desired. Large sash 
are awkward to open and _ usually 
trouble is experienced here. Why not 
use large sash for light, installing 
louvres under them arranged to give 
good ventilation? Bronze screens can 
be installed permanently in the louvres, 
and plywood shutters attached so that 
they may be shut when needed. A 
good design in this regard will provide 
plenty of light, an interesting view 
from the cabin, and adequate ventila- 
tion with provision for warmth on a 
cold or wet day. 


Water System 


Most camps have at least some type 
of running water system. Usually one 
of the first decisions that must be made 
is whether to use a pressure or a grav- 
ity system. If there is some high ground 
near the water supply, it may be more 
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economical to use a gravity system, in 
which a pump supplies the water to a 
raised tank, the elevation of the tank 
giving the system its pressure. In other 
Situations it may be preferable to use a 
pressure system, in which a centrifugal 
jet, reciprocating or turbine pump is 
mounted beside a pressure tank, the 
air pressure in the tank being used 
to control the pump motor switch, 
and also supplying pressure for the 
system. 

In either of these two systems, an 
estimate of the present and future 
water requirement of the camp must 
be made. The wise camp director will 
make due allowance for expansion and 
contingencies in his estimates, since 
the extra cost involved in doubling a 
given system will usually be much 
less than twice the cost of the original 
proposal. In other words, within reas- 
onable limits, the cost of water per 
gallon per day goes down as the system 
grows larger. 

Sometimes we are tempted to use 
pipe which is too small. As a matter 
of interest, it takes 24 psi. pressure to 
move 20 gallons of water per minute 
through a 500 ft. horizontal run of 
1 1/4 in. pipe, but only 4 psi. if we 
enlarge to 2 in. pipe. If the pipe used 
in a system is too small, a great deal 
of the pressure is used in overcoming 
the internal friction, the pump must be 
larger than otherwise, and it will con- 
sume more power and cost more to 
operate. 

In estimating the daily water re- 
quirement, sometimes a figure of 50 
gallons per day is used if the camp has 
flush toilets, and about 30 gallons if 


not. These figures, however, are ap- 
proximate only, and will vary depend- 
ing on whether washing water is 
pumped to all living areas, if a shower 
system is installed, and if laundry is 
done in camp. It is more reasonable 
to make an estimate based on a simi- 
lar camp’s water consumption, or on 
your own experience if expanding. 
The other factor which must be 
considered, and which will be the 
critical factor in selecting a pressure 
system, is the maximum rate of flow 
in gallons per minute. In a camp water 
system recently redesigned by the au- 
thor, the rate of flow required by the 
addition of a battery of five showers 
(there were none previously) was 
about twice what the whole camp re- 
quired without the showers. It was 
decided to install a pump with about 
six times the capacity of the old system 
to provide for future expansion. It is 
interesting to note that the difference 
in cost between this decision and one 
using a pump with only three times 
the old capacity was less than $200. 


Sewage Disposal 


Another problem which seems to be 
always before us is that of disposing 
of sewage. Sewage in camp comes from 
two main sources—toilets, wash basins 
and showers in washrooms, and liquid 
waste from slop sinks and dishwashing 
machines in kitchens. The addition of 
a laundry to the camp’s facilities may 
create a separate and serious disposal 
problem, too. Very few camps can af- 
ford to install a system of sewers to 
carry this sewage to a central disposal 
area. Usually a combination of septic 
tanks, leeching pits and tile beds is 
used at each washroom. It may prove 
more economical to combine certain of 
these units in such a manner that one 
large tile bed can dispose of the waste 
liquids from two or three washrooms. 
It must be remembered that the liquid 
coming from a tile bed will not be 
free from harmful bacteria. It must 
not be allowed to contaminate the 
water supply, and it may be necessary 
to chlorinate it as a safeguard. Here 
again the question of an adequate es- 
timate must be raised. Don’t expect 
your tile bed to work miracles. The 
soil around the tile has a maximum 
rate for transfer of the water away 
from the tile, and if you try to exceed 
this rate, troubles will develop. 

As a rough guide, the length of 4 
in. tile to dispose of 1,000 gals. water 
per day will be: 300 ft. in coarse sand. 
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600 ft. in silt or clay-sand mixtures, and 
up to 1,600 ft. in heavy: clay. It may 
be much cheaper for you to dig out 
an area, haul in coarse sand to build 
up a bed about 3 to 4 ft. thick, and 
lay your tile in it, rather than use the 
soil already on the site. An area rough- 
ly 45 ft. square will hold 600 lin. ft. 
of field tile if laid in parallel rows 3 
ft. apart. 

The choice of type of toilet will in- 
fluence the cost of sewage disposal. 
Many authorities are against the open- 
pit privy, but under certain conditions 
and with good maintenance it may be 
quite satisfactory. In Canada, the “pail- 
a-day” toilet is very popular in camps, 
and while it has certain disadvantages, 
it appears to be the best answer to the 
camp toilet problem. It requires very 
little water, and only about 20 ft. of 
tile per unit. Flush toilets are probably 
even better from the point of view of 
sanitation of the toilet itself. If dis- 
posal of waste is a difficult problem as 
in camps in rocky country, then they 
may not be suitable. If children are 
careless in using them, costly main- 
tenance may result. 

And having read the above com- 
ments, do you still think your camp 
will be in operation 20 years from 
now? Will your buildings still be stand- 
ing? Remember, it is never too late to 
remedy some of the omissions of the 
past. If you plan a major building this 
year, get an architect to help you. If 
revising your water supply, your chlor- 
ination equipment, your sewage dis- 
posal, get the advice of an engineer. 
In the long run it will cost you less, 
and you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have set a high 
standard for your camp in this often- 
neglected area of camp-site develop- 
ment. 

Auther of “Build It Well,” R. K. 
Cleverdon, writes with the technical 
knowledge of civil engineering and the 
practical application of a camp director. 
He is a Civil Engineering graduate 
of the University of Toronto, and has 
a Master's degree from the same school. 
He is also owner and director of Camp 
Kandalore, a private camp for boys 
in the Haliburton Highlands of 
Canada. 

Mr. Cleverdon is vice president of 
the Ontario Camping Association, 
chairman of a committee on campsite 
development of the Canadian Camp- 
ing Association and also chairman of 
the Standards Committee of the On- 
tario Camping Association. 
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Where do YOU Stand? 


By CATHERINE T, HAMMETT 
President, American 
Camping Association 


\LL Is A beginning time, a looking- 
| time; it is a time for individ- 
uals and groups to carry out good in- 
tentions. So, while you are checking 
inventories, getting the roofs mended, 
looking over storage facilities, and pro- 
jecting all sorts of things for next 
summer's season, how about taking a 
look at your membership in ACA. 


Even if you are a camp director, I 
cannot say, “Of course you ARE a 
member.” Actually, less than half of 
the camps in the USA are represented 
on our membership lists. I can say, 
however, “If not, why not?” ACA 
needs you—and we think you need 
ACA. ACA needs you — and every 
camp leader for ACA is trying to be 
the nationwide voice of camping, or 
the sectionwide voice in various local- 
ities. 

Membership in ACA means more 
than “what-do-I-get-from-membership.” 
It means that you are helping to sup- 
port the group that speaks and acts 
for CAMPING ins general—which 
means your camp and mine—and the 
other more than 12,000 camps in this 
country. 


Those of us who are active mem- 
bers in sections and on the national 
board feel that there is much to gain 
in professional and personal satisfac- 
tions in membership—active member- 
ship—in ACA; but we also know 
that we need the help and the interest 


and the shoulder-to-the-wheel work of 
camp directors everywhere. We need 
your voice, so we can speak for the 
nation’s: camp leaders; we need your 
help, so we can do the jobs that need 
doing. 

Membership in ACA is numbered 
between five and six thousand;>. less 
than 25 “paid workers” give full time 
to the job; the rest is done by all of 
us as volunteers, in sections and na- 
tionally. Where are you in that picture? 
This is a good time to check up and 
see what you can do to help on a com- 
mittee that is developing better train- 
ing for counselors, on the group work- 
ing with state legislators to evolve a 
working code for camp, on the com- 
mittee that publishes the monthly bul- 
letin that keeps section members up 
to date, or perhaps as a willing par- 
ticipant in the standards project in 
your section. 

Check-up time—to be sure your 
membership is in the proper category. 
Check-up time—to see if some of your 
outstanding camp staff members might 
not both give and gain from active 
membership in a section during the 
winter. 

The more participating members we 
have in ACA—the better the job of 
serving camps, upgrading standards of 
camping, providing more camping, 
better camping. Time to check up 
and see where you stand in the camp- 
ing picture. 
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Camp Grounds 

— 1. It is the soil of the camp por- 
ous or otherwise so formed as to insure 
speedy and proper drainage? 


path of 
comfort 


2. Is the camp in the 
breezes, in order to insure 
and quick drying after rain? 


— 3. Have arrangements been made 
to control insects and prevent diseases 
caused by stagnant water? 


— 4. Are there cliffs which should 
be guarded, or hazardous dead trees or 
limbs which the wind might break off 
with with resultant injury to someone? 

— 5. Are there rocks projecting in 
places where there is a good deal of 
trafic, or holes or projecting roots 
along paths? 
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Shelters 

— 1. Are all camp shelters sunny? 

— 2. Are they well ventilated and 
dry? 

— 3. Are they constructed so that a 
person can get in or out of them, night 
or day, with complete safety? 

— 4. Have they adequate protection 
against bad weather? 


Water Supply and 
Waste Disposal 
— 1. Is all water tested frequently 
to make sure it is free of bacteria? 
— 2. Is waste disposal handled safe- 
ly and carefully? 
— 3. Are waste containers fly-proof? 
— 4. Are they scrubbed at least 
every other day or every time they are 
emptied? 


YMCA Camp Manitowish — Vic’s Minocqua Photo 





hat’s Your Health and Satety 1()? 


Food 


— 1. Is every precaution taken to 
insure cleanliness and safety of food? 
— 2. Are menus planned with con- 
sideration of climate and weather as 
well as facilities available for storage? 
— 3. Is each camper allowed one 
quart of milk daily (pasteurized, evap- 
orated, powdered or milk approved 
as meeting all state requirements? ) 
— 4. Are milk and perishable foods 
stored in a place where the tempera- 
ture at all times is less than 50° F. 


— 5. Are insect powders and clean- 
ing substances stored elsewhere than in 
the food-service area and are they 
clearly labeled? 


— 6. Are kitchen and dining areas 
kept scrupulously clean? 
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Infirmary and First Aid 

— 1. Is the infirmary adequate, pro- 
perly equipped, and kept ready for in- 
stant use? 

— 2. Do campers turn in all first 
aid kits and medicines so that the 
doctor and nurse may supervise all 
treatment? 

— 3. Is there a hospital nearby that 
handles contagious diseases and emer- 
gencies, and is available at all times? 

— 4. Is there a capable doctor and/ 
or a registered nurse in camp to give 
first aid and to practice preventive 
medicine? 

— 5. Is there good indication that 
infirmary personnel will stay within the 
limits of their ability and authority, 
rather than endangering life by trying 
to do too much? 

— 6. Is the infirmary staffed at all 
times, even though there may be regu- 
lar calling hours? 

— 7. Is the entire staff trained in 
what to do in case of emergencies, 
such as drowning, fractures, and sun- 
stroke? 

— 8. Is each counselor considered 
for his ability and judgment to do the 
proper thing not only in time of emer- 
gency but in daily camp life? 


be examined by a doctor one week be- 
fore coming to camp? 

— 6. Are the results of this exam- 
ination sent to camp before the camper 
arrives? 7 

— 7. Is the best possible information 
obtained from parents as to whether 
the child has been exposed to contag- 
ious diseases? 

— 8. Are continuing records readily 
accessible in the infirmary file? 


Health Supervision 

— 1. Is each camper and staff mem- 
ber watched on the way to camp so 
that any who are sick may be isolated 
upon arrival? 

— 2. Is each camper examined by 
the camp doctor or nurse immediately 
upon arrival at camp? Does this ex- 
amination include heart, throat, lungs, 
and skin? 

— 3. Are the campers’ weights re- 
corded in order that any who need 
special attention may receive it? 

— 4.Is there a weekly weight 
check? 

— 5. Is there a daily quick checkup 
of each camper, including teeth, tongue, 
signs of skin breaks or cuts, infections 
and general health, by the doctor or 
nurse? 


From a number of sources, among them talks given at 
ACA Conventions and literature published by the Girl 
Scouts, we have put together this checklist of planning 
for a healthy camp. Though all camp directors con- 
stantly strive to ensure healthful camping, there may be 
some points which either may not have occurred to you 
or of which, with the passage of time, you may have © 


become neglectful. 


— 9. Is there a list readily available 
of medical specialists who can be count- 
ed on? 

—10. Is speedy transportation always 
ready for use in emergencies? 


Health Information 

— 1. Is all possible health informa- 
tion data secured from each camper’s 
doctor and parents in advance? 

— 2. Is the health questionnaire all 
inclusive, covering all past sickness, 
heart trouble, asthma, hay fever, al- 
lergies or constipation? 

— 3. Is the information as to ty- 
phoid inoculations and tetanus shots 
included on the questionnaire? 

— 4. Is there a readily available 
record kept of all medicines that should 
be administered? 

— 5. Is it required that al] campers 


— 6. Is any sickness or injury im- 
mediately reported by counselors? 

— 7. Does the program for campers 
and staff allow for ample rest and 
sleep? 

— 8. Are campers protected from 
insects, rain, dampness and noise at 
all times, but especially during rest 
and sleep? 

— 9. Are visitors restricted, espec- 


ially children under 12? 


Health and Safety 
In the Program 

— 1. Is there a specific training 
program in health and safety for 
campers? 

— 2. Is a study made of each activi- 
ty as to chances in injury, comparative 
fatique or exertion and exposure to 
cold or wet? — 

— 3. Are activities such as dram- 
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atics, arts and c1afts and publications, 
situated in well ventilated, well lighted 
rooms or else carried on out-of-doors? 

— 4. Is special care taken during 
the first week of camp to prevent over- 
exertion and danger from sunburn? 

— 5. Is the program altered to suit 
very hot, rainy or cool weather? 

— 6. Are out-of-camp trips and 
other very strenuous activities limited 
to those who are physically able to 
participate? 

— 7. Is it necessary for campers to 
have the doctor’s or nurse’s okay be- 
fore going on long trips? 

— 8. Are trips properly staffed by 
persons aware of health and safety 
rules? 

— 9, Have you made provisions for 
First Aid equipment for all trips and 
for qualified persons to administer First 
Aid? 

—10. Is there a check made with 
state health authorities as to any con- 
tagious diseases in areas where camp- 
ers plan to go? 

—11. Are long range plans made for 
what to do in case of any possible 
emergency? 

—12. Are these plans discussed with 
all staff members? Do they know how 
to get help quickly and what to do 
before it comes? 

—13. In case of serious illness or 
accident will the parents of the camper 
involved and the sponsoring group, if 
any, be notified promptly? 

—14. Have plans been made for an 
emergency drill for the evacuation of 
camp in case of fire, flood, and so on? 


Fire Fighting Equipment 

— ]. Is the fire fighting equipment 
adequate and in accord with all state 
laws? 

— 2. Have staff members been in- 
structed in use and availability of 
equipment? 


Waterfront 

— 1. Will all those who go swim- 
ming have had a medical examination 
given by a licensed doctor of medicine 
within the week before entering camp? 

— 2. Are paths free from hazards 
such as poison ivy, glass, old cans? 

— 3. Is swimming area cleared of 
submerged roots, boulders, and weeds 
which might injure swimmers? 

— 4. Will there be proper super- 
vision of all aquatic activities? 

— 5. Have plans been made to clear 
the waterfront in case of an accident? 
Will there be an emergency drill while 
each group of children is in camp? 
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HE BAsIc objectives of organized 
& camping have been clearly defined 
and accepted. The methods or pro- 
grams which are to be utilized for 
the attainment of these objectives are, 
however, as varied as the personalities 
of the camp directors who administer 
them. These differences of opinion as 
to the way the job should be done 
have resulted in the establishment of 
many different types of camps, utiliz- 
ing various program techniques and 
emphasis. This breadth of program- 
ming has made for the strength and 
uniqueness of the organized camping 
movement as an educational institution. 

The programs of most camps have 
been developed to meet the needs and 
interests of special groups. The selec- 
tion of organization and activity has 
been controlled by nature’s geograph- 
ical environment, financial limitation, 
or molded public opinion “of what 
should be.” A program which evolves 
through this stress is often confused 
as the end in itself, rather than as a 
means for fulfillment of greater ob- 
jectives. It is therefore fundamental in 
program evaluation to recognize ob- 
jectives and program in their proper 
perspective and function. 

The evaluation of program does not 
lend itself to comparison techniques 
or scoring systems. The multiple pro- 
gram patterns and activity offerings 
make it necessary to evaluate on a 
basis of ‘self-analysis or critical think- 
ing of a specialized program. It 1s 
within .this focus that the following 
questions have been formulated. 


The Area of Program Planning 


1. Does the camp staff discuss and 
develop a master program during the 
pre-camp counselor training course? 

2. Does the camp staff relate its 
program to the basic objectives of 
camping as outlined by the American 
Camping Association? 

3. Does the camp director consider 
the skill contribution as a factor when 
recruiting staff personnel? 

4. Do administrators visit other 
camps and attend professional meet- 
ings to exchange program ideas? 

5. Does the staff survey program 
opportunities within a_ reasonable 
range of camp (mines, fish hatcheries, 
lumber mills? ) 

6. Does the staff consider indivi- 
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dual needs and interests as solicited on: 


camper application blanks? 

7. Does the staff consider the factor 
of security which campers feel when 
re-experiencing good programs from 
previous years? 

8. Does the staff consider the value 
and importance of adding new pro- 
gram ideas for interest and variety? 

9. Are opportunities provided for 
campers to plan program through 
councils, groups, government or sug- 
gestion box? 

10. Are the abilities of the age 
groups carefully considered prior to 
program planning? 


Program Organization 
And Administration 

1. Are programs administered auto- 
cratically in areas where the safety of 
the individual is at stake, as the water- 
front or the rifle range? 


YX 


Cte 





8. Is there an effort made for small- 
group organization in areas of special 
interest? 

9. Are there some opportunities for 
individual effort or participation? 


Program Activity Content 


1. Are many opportunities provided 
for big-muscle activity (running, climb- 
ing, hiking, etc?) 

2. Are skills taught which are in- 
digenous to the out-of-doors? 

3. Are recreational skills taught 
which may be continued as an adult? 

4. Are aesthetic appreciations cap- 
tured relative to nature, art, music or 
dramatics? 

5. Are opportunities provided for 
competition with oneself and with 
others? 

6. Does the camp provide for ef- 
forts on a team basis? 

7. Is the entire camp program a 
spiritual adventure revealing the per- 
vading influence of God? 


By Dona.Lp BRIDGEMAN 


Htow Good was your Program? 


2. Is the interest span of the age 
groups considered prior to the estab- 
lishment of the length of activity per- 
iods? 

3. Are opportunities provided for 
the camper to experience, learn, and 
practice the techniques of the demo- 
cratic method? 

4. Are loop holes provided in 
schedules for campers to have laissez- 
faire time for “hacking around?” 

5. Are there some parts of the pro- 
gram required of everyone? 

6. Are there some decisions in the 
program which each camper must 
make for himself? 

7. Are there some mass or large- 
group efforts planned for the entire 
camp? 


Program Evaluation 

1. Does the staff continually eval- 
uate program during the camp season? 

2. Does the staff hold a post-camp 
evaluation period? 

3. Are parents’ and campers’ eval- 
uations considered even though they 
may not be solicited? 


And finally, 
DOES THE CAMPER HAVE 


FUN? 





Author Don Bridgeman is Associate 
Professor of Recreation and Youth 
Leadership at Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege. This summer marked his third 
year as co-director, with his wife, of 
Great East Lodge for Boys in Acton, 
Maine. 
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Steps in 








Evaluating Camp Personnel 


ERHAPS ONE OF the most disconcert- 
P... problems with which a camp 
director is faced each year is the one 
of obtaining the best possible staff for 
the next season. This problem is per- 
ennially acute because the supply of 
available mature, experienced, and 
skilled camp counselors continues to 
be woefully scarce. However, this dif- 
ficult situation does not preclude the 
necessity for trying to select good per- 
sonnel and fit them into the job which 
they can do best. The very least that 
can be accomplished is to adjust proved 
staff into “key” positions, and attempt 
to retain those counselors who did a 
good job the past year. 

To begin with; it seems both logical 
and practical that you—a camp director 





—should begin your search for next 
season’s staff by taking a good look 
at the performance of those who 
worked with you last season. These 
are the people whom you know best, 
and they are the people who know 
you and your camp. They are the 
most likely candidates for any posi- 
tion you might have in mind. 

It is entirely possible that, by going 
about this matter of evaluating past 
performance in a methodical sort of 
way, you can arrive at better decisions 
than you could by trusting wholely to 
residual impressions of the past sum- 
mer. This will be especially true if 
you had a large staff and little time 
for personal supervision during the 
camp period. 
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Your “impressions” are apt to be 
the result of one or two observations 
which may or may not have been 
made of situations which revealed the 
real abilities of the counselor in ques- 
tion. These “impressions” may be un- 
fair to both you and your counselor. 

The following “method” is suggest- 
ed as a general procedure which may 
help you to do a more effective job 
of evaluating the past performance of 
each member of your camp staff. The 
details of this procedure and the tech- 
niques of its application will need 
to be worked out by you to fit your 
particular situation. 


Step One 
Organize a personal folder for each 
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member of last summer’s staff. Include 
any recommendations on hand. 


Step Two 

Put down on paper your personal 
opinions about each person. Be sure 
to list specific strong points and abili- 
ties; also include weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies. File them in his folder. 

(In the future: plan to make a num- 
ber of observations of each staff mem- 
ber as he operates in your program 
and make significant notations which 
you will file in his personal folder for 
reference.) 


Step Three 

Ask several other staff members 
(those who were most closely associat- 
ed with the person in question during 
the past season) to submit to you a 
statement of their opinions regarding 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
person in question. You may already 
have reports written by group heads, 
your head counselor, and your program 
director. If so, these reports may be 
useful to you if the pertinent infor- 
mation in them transferred to the coun- 
selor’s personal folder. It may also be 
valuable for you to get the opinions 
of other counselors. 


Step Four 


Gather any tangible evidence of the 
person’s success or failure that may 
be available in your records of last 
season and include it in the personal 
folder. Such evidences might include 
marked increase in camper participa- 
tion in the activity for which the per- 
son was responsible, the occurrence of 
serious camper behavior problems in 
his cabin group or in the activities 
under his guidance, instances of his 
being AWOL from his duties, activities 
which he organized or instigated be- 
yond the normal expectation of his 
camp duties, etc. 


Step Five 

Ask each staff member to submit 
to you a statement of self evaluation 
concerning his job last summer. Ask 
him if he liked the particular job he 
had last summer and why he liked it 
or did not like it. Ask him to indicate 
if there is another kind of job in your 
camp for which he feels he is better 
fitted, and why. (Don’t forget that 
the reasons he will give in each case 
may be far more revealing than the 
statement of desire, satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction.) Give him a chance to 
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tried the sport of orienteering? 
$4.00 per yr. 


activities for all ages. 
$5.00 per yr. 


other related subjects. 


You Need: 


Keercatiou 


The magazine for all recreation leaders which 
carries — in addition to general and administrative 
articles, and training ideas — an entire section 
devoted to activities for a variety of situations, 
among them arts and crafts, drama, nature, social recreation, active and quiet 
games, sports, special events and so on. If you missed our March 1954 Special 
Day Camping Issue, be sure to get it. Do you, for instance, need a pattern for 
day camping? Know how your campers can make a weather station? Have you 


$.50 per copy 
(Included with NRA membership) 
Reereation Program Aids 


A year-round bulletin service, issued bi-monthly in colorful packet. Includes 
separate bulletins on Arts and Crafts, Dance, Drama, Games, Parties, Planning, 
Special Events, Nature, Sports, Co-recreation, and other indoor and outdoor 


Other NRA Publications 


Send for the list of our publications on camping, nature, parties, games, and 


Published by 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION, 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


$7.25 for 2 yrs. 


$3.50 for NRA members 
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sell you his services all over again— 
some new insight may be gained. 


Step Six 

If you have not already done so, it 
becomes important for you to draw 
up a job analysis for each position you 
have on your camp staff. Just what 
do you expect of each position and 
what kind of person do you want 
in it? Until you know rather specific- 
ally what you expect people to do it 
is unlikely that you can determine, 
to anyone’s satisfaction, whether or 
not a job has been done well. (Let us 
try to progress beyond the point of 
wanting counselors who “like chil- 
dren” or who “can teach swimming.” 
We must have more than that in every 
counselor. So, put it in your job anal- 
yses, look for it, and you may find it.) 


Step Seven 

Compare the information you have 
gathered in each staff member’s per- 
sonal folder with the job analyses you 
have drawn—and make your decisions. 


Step Eight 

Contact each counselor whom you 
have decided you want to return with 
you next season and invite him to do 
so. State specifically what position you 
would like to have him accept, and 
tell him specifically why you would 
like to have him in that particular 
job. Your reasons are almost bound 
to be flattering to him and, under 
those circumstances, he is likely to 
accept. 

You can hardly hope for 100% suc- 
cess in this effort, but how have you 
been doing in the past? Also, don’t 
overlook the opportunity thus afforded 
you to weed out last year’s “dead 
wood.” Yes, you will have a problem 
in replacing them with new and “un- 
known” material. But, if the job done 
last season was so unsatisfactory a 
new person will probably not do worse. 


Dick Stultz 1s an old friend of Camp- 
ing and Camping Magazine. At pres- 
ent he 1s Assistant Professor of Recrea- 
tion and Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, where his main duties consist 
of teaching recreation major courses 
and organizing and conducting the 
Summer Workshop in Camping and 
Outdoor Education for the School of 
Education. He has served as ACA’s 
Leadership Chairman, as well as Lead- 
ership Chairman for his local Section, 


Central New York. 
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Fall Workshop Held at Oconomowoc; 
ACA Service to Members Studied 


Membership in ACA—its benefits 
and obligations—and services from 
ACA were the vital concerns of the 
1954 Fall Workshop held October 13 
to 16 at Camp Timber Trail, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. As a result of the meet- 
ing, Chairman Marjorie Cooper report- 
ed, Section Membership Chairmen 
will be urged to review all member- 
ships in order that proper national 
services will be available to every 
member. 

It was acknowledged by the group 
that the scope of service being made 
available to camps is being increased 
on the national level. In addition, pro- 
gram services to individual members 
will be implemented at seven regional 
workshops to be held across the nation 
in the next three months. The group 
further noted that the camping status 
of member camps in the eyes of the 
public will be better than ever de- 
fined by the implementation of ACA 
camp standards. 

Catherine Hammett, ACA President, 
asserted “that there never was a time 
in the history of the Association and 


camping on the national scene when 
membership in ACA would be so 
meaningful for all interested in the 
common goal of better camping for 
the youth of America.” 

The results of the meeting will have 
a practical effect on each section and 
individual member of ACA. Though 
they were not all available at press 
time, they will be covered in a later 
issue of CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


Three Camps Mentioned 
As Communist Tainted 
The New York State Department of 


Commerce made public in late June 
two children’s camps alleged by Fed- 
eral authorities as Communist-tainted. 
Herman Baar, President of the New 
York Section, was instrumental in 
bringing the names of the two camps 
to the public, “in fairness,” he said, 
“to the hundreds of children’s camps 
in New York State run by loyal 
Americans and doing fine educational 
as well as recreational job.” 

Camps named were Camp Wyandot 


at Mount Tremper and Camp Kinder- 
land at Hopewell Junction, both in 
New York State. 


Meanwhile, in California, Ormsby 
Village camp has been accused by the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of having Communist afhlia- 
tions. While some of its personnel have 
on past occasions been summoned be- 
fore the Committee, it is understood 
that up to the time of this writing, no 
hearing has been held by the Commit- 
tee on the charges leveled at the camp. 


As in the New York situation, 
ACA’s Southern California Section is 
taking active steps to make certain that 
the great bulk of loyal camps making 
up ACA is protected. The Section also 
is following a plan of providing all 
necessary and feasible opportunity, its 
President Norman Miller indicated, to 
give any camp accused opportunity to 
clear its name if it wishes and is able 
to do so. 

This topic, of vital concern to every 
camp operator, will be discussed further 
in a special feature article scheduled 
for the December Campinc MacaAzZINe. 
It will be written by Frederick H. 
Lewis, executive director of the Herald 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund. Mr. Lewis 
is making a special study of the situa- 
tion in order to provide up-to-date, ac- 
curate information for ACA members. 








Dates Set 
For 
1955 


Regionals 


It’s not too early to start plan- 
ing to attend one (or more) of 
ACA’s regional conventions for 
1955. In fact, the varied loca- 
tions present a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a winter or early 
spring vacation, as well as pick 
up some of the latest develop- 
ments in the camping field and 
renew old acquaintances. 

Locations for all conventions 
have been decided, and the date 
of only one is yet to be set. The 
following represents the sum- 
mary to date: 





Region 


W. Res 34-5. 


Vil March 17-20 


Dates 
I Feb. 4, 5 


City & Facility 


Hotel Statler 
Boston, Mass. 


I] Feb. 24, 25, Hotel Claridge 
26 Atlantic City 


Hotel Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 


IV March 30, 31, Peabody College 


April 1, 2 Nashville, Tenn 
VV Feb. 7, 8, 9 Auditorium 
Kansas City, Mo. 
VI Dallas Texas 


Asilomar 


Pacific Grove, Cal. 


Host Section 


Convention 
Chairman 


Rev. Wm. Berndt 
14 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 


New England 


Frank Ramsey 
9 Lawn Terrace 


Cranford, N. J. 


James Whyte 
YMCA 

2200 Prospect Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Henry Hart 
Dept. of 
Conservation 
Nashville, Tenn. 


W. C. Schmiederer 
YMCA 

10th & Oak 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Miss Rita Pilkey 
Box 5708 


Denton, Texas 


New Jersey 


Lake Erie 


Tenn. Valley 


Mo. Valley 


S. W. Texas 


Southern 
California 


James Flanders 
Wood Craft 
Rangers 

2011 Pk. Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
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ACA NEWS 





Eleven Sections Added to 
“Direct Processing” Membership Plan 


During the past year the National 
Office has been experimenting with a 
plan which was designed to decrease 
the time necessary to process new and 
renewal memberships. Eight Sections 
cooperated in the “direct processing” 
experiment which has proved to be of 
value (1) in increasing efficiency and 
(2) considerably decreasing the time 
necessary to process a membership. 


The Direct Processing plan, in effect, 
means that ACA members affliated 
with Sections involved receive renewal 
notices directly from the National of- 
fice and send their dues directly to 
the National Office. This eliminates 
the Section as the “middle man,” 
leaving the Membership Committee 
free to promote new memberships 
rather than devoting a good share of 
time to the details of renewals. 


An additional eleven Sections have, 
upon their request, recently been in- 
cluded in the plan. This increase in 
Sections thus served has necessitated 
some changes in the original operation. 
A new renewal notice has been de- 
veloped which is combined with a 
postage-free return envelope for the 
members’ use. 


All Sections now included in the 
plan are as follows: *Central Illinois, 
*Chicago, Eastern Pennsylvania, Indi- 


ana, Kentucky, *Lake Erie, Michigan, 
*Minnesota, *Missouri Valley, *Ne- 


braska. Also, Oklahoma, *Ohio Valley, - 


St. Louis, *San Diego, *Southeastern, 
*Southern California, | *Southeast 
Texas, Southwest Texas and Virginia. 
(*—Recently added) 


If you are affiliated with one of the 
above Sections, be on the look-out for 
your renewal notice. Notices are mailed 
approximately 60 days prior to date of 
membership expiration. 


The National Membership Commit- 
tee is quite pleased with the results 
of the “experiment.” It has meant an 
increase in cost and work at the Na- 
tional Office, but has reduced confusion 
and delay in processing memberships. 
Sections operating under the plan dur- 
ing the past year have expressed satis- 
faction with the results. 


Leaders Needed 
For ACA Study Projects 


ACA is on the lookout for individ- 
uals or groups to undertake the study 
of some administrative projects on 
particular phases of camping. The in- 
formation compiled would be valua- 
ble to all camping people and help 
ACA render even better service to 
members. 











on the 


New tC 74 Constitution 7 


IF NOT, DO SO NOW 


The new Constitution was printed in the June issue of CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. A newsletter and ballot were sent to all ACA members 
in June, requesting them to vote. A quorum for an official vote is 
25% of the membership — about 1300. To date, only about 800 
members have responded. Please locate your postcard ballot and 


vote. Send it right away! 


343 South Dearborn St. 


Have You Voted 





Chicago 4, Ill. 


Many such projects are now under- 
way, but those which still need to be 
undertaken are: Church Camping, 
Work Camps, Farm Camps, Ranch 
Camps, Municipally Operated Camps, 
Camping as a Career, Camp Site De- 
velopment Brochure, Camp Insurance 
Needs, and Selection and Listing of 
Camping Consultants. 


It is hoped that some ACA local 
sections, kindred groups, students of 
camping, or qualified individuals will 
respond to this call. Hugh Ransom, 
Executive Secretary of ACA, will be 
glad to furnish complete information. 


New Tax Bill 
Affects Camp Operation 


Fred Rogers has been doing a good 
job informing private camp members 
of recent developments which will ef- 
fect their camp operation. The follow- 
ing items come from his latest news- 





Fred Rogers 


letter and will be of interest to all 
employers. 


“A couple of items in the new tax 
will be of interest to most camp oper- 
ators. The indefiniteness of the ‘con- 
venience of the employer’ clause, which 
had had different interpretations at 
various Internal Revenue offices 
throughout the country, thus involv- 
ing confusion for camp operators as 
to a positive policy to follow, is now 
entirely cleared up. 


“Beginning with the 1955 camping 
season, tax need not be withheld from 
employees’ salaries on the value of 
room and board, if the employee is 
required to accept room and board to 
properly perform his or her duties 
(for the convenience of the employer.) 
No further judgment as to whether 
or not the value of the room and board 
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is considered as part of the compensa- 
tion is required. 


“The second item involves camps 
who hire four or more employees for 
more than 19 weeks of the year. Here- 
tofore seasonal operators, whose _ bus- 
iness was operated in a community of 
less than 10,000, could hire all of the 
employees they wished for 19 weeks 
of the year but thereafter, they must 
reduce their staff to less than eight 
employees for the balance of the year. 
If they were able to operate thusly, 
they were not required to pay the 


Cau you help? 


The ACA National Office has 
put out a call for certain back 
issues of CamMpinc MaGAZINE in 
order to complete past volumes. 
Issues needed are: October, No- 
vember and December, 1933; 
March, April, May, June, Octo- 
ber, November and December, 
1934; April and May, 1940; De- 
cember 1944 and January 1951. 

Won’t you scout around and 
see if you have any of these is- 
sues and send them on to ACA 
at 343 St. Dearborn St., Chicago 
4? You'll be doing a real service 
for your Association. 














Federal Unemployment Compensation 


Tax. Most states followed the Federal etait as 
plan, thus most camps were exempt. sie “ 7a 
“The new law drops the figure from <a) fos? “15 


eight to four which will involve some 
camp operators not heretofore in- 
volved. By checking closely and main- 
taining a good control of personnel, 
it may be likely that some camps can 





Any way you look atit... 


Advertising in REDBOOK Promises 
Increased Enrollment For Your 
Next Season 


REDBOOK'’'S Camp Directory is your 
best representative for 1955... 


Offering a circulation guarantee of 
2,000,000 net paid copies per month 


For information address— 


REDBOOK 


ETHEL F. BEBB, 


€ Cm 
V()  hpon/ 
“/ | #4 
Vis 
<=. Director & Editor Camp Dept. 


230 Park Avenue 
New York City 17 
























BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


<iq, CATALOG AND GUIDE 





























LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CAMP PROJECTS 


e@ Complete stock for any age or skill 
e@ Careful grading for uniform selection 
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avoid being obligated to pay this tax. fy —_ ; 

Including State and Federal, this tax Dy = e@ Guaranteed quality for best results 

can amount to as much as 3% of the BSA @ Orders shipped same day received 

total payroll. You’ll find everything in leathercraft for camp- 


“Tt is prudent for all camp operat- 
ors to become well acquainted with 
the new tax bill and we suggest a 
session with a good tax attorney or 
auditor.” 





Plan to attend 
your ACA Regional Convention 
See dates on page 19 











ing projects described in LARSON’S big, new 
illustrated Catalog—moccasins, link belts, hol- 
ster sets, woolskin mascots, axe sheaths, knife 
sheaths, handbags, billfolds, purses, keycases and other popular leathercraft 
items. Order Beginners’ Kits requiring no tools or experience for young boys 
and girls. Fine tooling and carving leathers, accessories, tools and Seok 
for older, more advanced leatherworkers. Dependable, guaranteed quality 
and careful, accurate grading help assure you of consistently excellent results, 
whatever leathercraft camp project you select. Write NOW for FREE catalog. 


J.C. LARSON CO., INC. Dept. 4217 
820 SOUTH TRIPP AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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Sections Report on 
Fall Activities 


REGION I 


The Fall meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the New England Camp- 
ing Association was held at Camps 
Wono and Monomoy in East Brews- 
ter, Mass., on September, 9 and 10. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Delahanty were 
host and hostess to the group. 
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Yes, real fun ...and practical, too! 


Young and old, boys and girls alike, all take naturally to 
leathercraft work. Osborn ready-to-assemble leathercraft kits 
afford interesting, educational, productive recreation. Genuine 
leather is pre-cut into authentic Indian patterns, hole-punched 

Q 
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Plans were made for the Fall con- 
clave to be held at the Hotel Statler 
in Boston on Friday evening, Novem- 


and ready for making: MOCCASINS — BELTS 
AX AND KNIFE SHEATHS, etc. 


NEW Jiffy-Moc KIT 


Only 
e Glove-soft top grain leather 
e Cemented foam rubber innersoles $2.98 ber 12 and Saturday, November 13, 
e Complete ... ready to assemble per pair and for the annual convention to be 





Foot-conforming design in standard shoe SiZen . . . wssscurcas, 
snug-fitting heel. Kit includes pre-cut vamps with pre-set 
innersoles, plugs, separate cuffs and lacings. Women’s and 
Teen-age sizes: 4 through 9 — Colors: Hopi Red,- or White 
with Bead Kit (Designs, Glass Beads, Needle, Thread). Men’s 
Sizes: 7 through 12 — Color: Buck Tan (no beads). Specify 
Men’s or Woman’s, Size and Color. 


Individually packaged in cellophane bags. $2.68 each in dozen 
lots — choice of assorted sizes and colors. 


There are hundreds of other simple, inexpensive proj- 
ects described and illustrated in this 68-page OSBORN 
Catalog No. 20 . .. Write today for your free copy. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 
223 Jackson Blvd., Dept. B, Chicago 6, Illinois 
The House of Leathercraft Now in Our 36th Year 


held at the same place on Friday and 
Saturday, February 4 and 5. 
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REGION II 


New Jersey Section held its first 
Fall meeting on October 12 at the Or- 
ange YMCA. The meeting was devoted 
to plans for the Region II Convention 
at which the Section will be hosts. 

T. R. Alexander of Pittsburgh was 
on hand to offer advice and consulta- 
tion on the coming Convention. 
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Direct YOUR Camp Advertising 
to these upper-income families 
with over 2,000,000 children 


The American Magazine’s expanding School and Camp _ Directory 
opens up an entirely new and substantial prospect field:— 


2,600,000 homes, of which more than 85% have 
higher-than-average incomes 


2,166,814 camp and school-age children 
between 6 and 18 
A Camp Information Service for 10,230,000 readers 


THE \ ° For Information Write: 


LYLE BRYSON, Director, Camp Department 
MAGAZINE 


640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 9-1000 
T E N T S CANVAS GOODS 
by POWERS 








“A Look at Camp Costs and Fees” 
was the topic discussed by members 
of the Western Pennsylvania Section 
at a luncheon meeting held October 
20 at the YWCA in Pittsburgh. A pre- 
liminary report on the study conducted 
this summer on this subject was pre- 
sented by R. Thomas Davidson, an 
associate with the Bureau of Social 
Research, Health and Welfare Fed- 


eration. 


Ralph Meister and Aaron Sacks, 
the Section’s representatives to the 
ACA Fall Workshop, summarized the 
Oconomowoc proceedings on “Service 
to Members.” 





























SELL OR BUY 
CHILDREN'S 








Eastern Pennsylvania Camping 
Association opened this season with 
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COVERS — TENT FLYS 
FOR CAMPING 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


POWERS & CO. 22" Woodland Ave. 

















Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CAMPS & SCHOOLS 


Sales — Leases 
Mergers — Partnerships 
The largest and most 


Reputable School and Camp 
Brokers in America 


Consult With Confidence 
and Without Obligation + 


NATIONAL BUREA 
OF PRIVATE SCHOO 


522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 
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a “bang-up” meeting on October 14. 
It was held at the YMHA in Philadel- 
phia. 

Two important reports were heard 
—one on Camp Visitation by Mary 
Conklin and her committee and one 
on the Camp Medical Advisory Ser- 
vice by David Bernhardt and commit- 
tee. Plans for the coming year were 
surveyed:by members of the Executive 
Committee. 
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ACA NEWS 





Upstate New York Section met 
on October 21 at the Hotel Welling- 
ton in Albany. Of particular interest 
to members was the report on “Com- 
munistic Camps in New York State,” 
given by a representative from the 
Commerce Department of New York. 


John Lennox, Chairman of the Sec- 
tion’s Standards Committee, reported 
on camps visited during the past sum- 
mer, telling how they shape up as ap- 
proved ACA camps. President Bill 
Wadsworth presented a survey of the 
Section’s activities. 


REGION III 


A 1954 Directory of Camps serving 
the Akron and Cleveland areas and 
member camps of the Lake Erie Sec- 
tion, has been published jointly by the 
Section, the Group Work Council, the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, and 
the United Community Council. Both 
resident and day camps, ACA and non- 
member, are included. 

The listing for each camp contains 
location, operator, director, clientele, 
dates, fees, capacity, transportation 
(day,) health, program and sleeping 
facilities. 


Michigan Camping Association has 
announced that dates and place of the 





1956 convention have been changed to’ | 


Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, February 15 
to 18. The section tells us it is aiming 
for the “best convention ever for 
ACA.” 

The Section’s Fall meeting will be 
held on Saturday, November 6th at 
the Central YMCA, Detroit. Of pri- 
mary interest on the agenda will be a 
report by Dr. Paul Gump of his study 
in the area of “The Effect of Various 
Kinds of Program upon Children in 
Groups.” 


REGION IV 


Tennessee Valley Section celebrat- 
ed its 10th year in ACA during its 
Fall Conference, September 24 to 26. 
The meeting was held at Camp Hy- 
Lake, Quebeck, Tenn., with Jonas 


Coverdale in charge of program. 


REGION V 
Camp Nicolet, Eagle River, Wis., 


was the setting for a weekend meet- 





ing of the Wisconsin Section on Oc- 
tober 1, 2 and 3. Mr. and Mrs. Wen- 
dell Schrader were hosts to the Section. 


Program items included an “Evalua- 
tion of Camp Visitation,” a discussion 
of the revision of ACA dues schedule, 
visitation of several camps in the area 
and the evaluation of the summer 
camp program. 


Chicago Section held its first Fall 
meeting on October 18 at Jackson 
Park Promontory. 

After a dinner, cooked by camper 
guests, the group heard reports of 
“My Camp Experiences” from selected 
campers representing private camps, 


agency camps and specialized services 
camps. Individual groups from these 
three areas then met for buzz sessions 
discussing the general topic “How do 
we serve the camper?” 


Board of Directors 
Meets at Oconomowoc 
The Board of Directors of ACA 


met on October 11 to 13 at Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., just preceding the Fall 
Workshop. Reports were received from 
all officers, standing and special com- 
mittees. There were reports also from 
ACA’s special Task Committees, such 
as Office Relocation, Recognitions, and 








CAMP PROBLEMS? 
NOT AFTER THIS YEAR... 
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CAME OI\RECTOR. 


C.D. WOo00S 




















Mr. Director was worried last spring about 
unexpected medical bills from campers’ 
accidents or sickness. Then he heard about 
Continental Casualty Company’s accident 
and sickness insurance for campers and he 
decided to try it. 


Now that the season is over, no extra wor- 
ries are hanging over his head; he’s free to 
plan next summer’s program. And you can 
be sure Mr. Camp Director will cover his 
campers and himself again next year. He’s 
already called his Continental Casualty 
Agent and set a date to get together. 


Why don’t you get the complete details 
from your Continental Agent and remove 
one of your big worries ahead of time. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave. * Chicago 4, Illinois 
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ACA NEWS 


Adult Campers Health Examination 
Form. 

New business taken up included the 
Civil Defense request relative to emer- 
gency housing, committee chairman 
replacements, official representation to 
regional conventions, among other 
topics. 





Details on decisions of the Board 
will be reported to members in a 
subsequent issue of Campinc Maca- 
ZINE. 


Camp Operating Reports 
Cover Many Subjects 


The California Association of Priv- 
ate Camps, through John Neubauer, 
President, has compiled several very 
fine reports and forms on many phases 
of camp operation. Subjects covered 
in individual reports are: Dishwash- 
ing, Salary Scale Study, Confidential 
Personality Record on Camper, Final 
Instruction Bulletin to Parents, Camp- 
ers Application Form Study, Counsel- 
or Application, Camp Bookkeeping 
and Suggested Headings of Camp 





6 GOOD REASONS WHY 









Camp Advertiser 
Doubled Space in 





HOLIDAY Magazine... 


1. Holiday’s more than 840,000 families are top-income .. . 
the most responsive in America! 


2. They can afford camps! Average income of Holiday fam- 
ily, 3 times the national average! 


3. Average age per subscriber family, 36 years. They’re ac- 
tive people with camp-age children! 


4. Holiday is a family magazine—read in the home by the 


whole family! 


5. Holiday plays a big part in family vacation planning! 


6. Satisfied camp advertisers repeat year after year because 
of low-cost, high-quality inquiries and enrollments from 


their Holiday advertising. 


LIST OF CLOSING DATES: January issue closes NOV. 1... 
February issue closes DEC. 1... March issue closes JAN.1... 


April issue closes FEB. 1. . . May issue closes MAR. 1... 


June issue closes APR. 1. . 


. July issue closes MAY 1. 


Expense, Business Arrangements, 
Equipment List (boys and _ girls,) 
Management and Employers Agree- 
ment. 

The forms have been designed to 
make it easier for camp directors to 
create forms of their own. The reports 
suggest workable and ethical recom- 
mendations for operating a camp in 
compliance with existing state laws 
and regulations. 


Association Press 


Offers Award 


Here’s a golden opportunity for 
some camping person to make a 
worthy contribution to the field as 
well as earn some always welcome 
money. 


Association Press has recently an- 
nounced a $1500 award for the best 
book-length manuscript in the broad 
field of leadership. The publishing 
firm will pay $500 outright and $1000 
advance on royalties for the manu- 
script adjudged to be most useful in 
any aspect of professional or volun- 
teer service in the fields of camping, 
social work, group work, youth leader- 
ship, counseling, etc. Manuscripts must 
be 150 typewritten pages minimum, 
and deadline is June 1, 1955. 


Complete manuscript preparation 
instructions can be obtained by writ- 
ing directly to Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. 





Charles R. Scott 


Charles R. Scott, former YMCA 
Boy’s Work Secretary of New Jersey, 
founder of its Camp Waywayanda and 
director for the first 21 years, passed 
away on August 3rd, while visiting 
the camp he had organized and served 
for so many years. 

Mr. Scott was the recipient of an 
“All-American” distinction given to 
five leading camp people by ACA at 


For information or to reserve space write: ‘te National Convention in St. Louis in 


1950. He had served as the first pres- 
ident of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion of America, one of the three par- 
ents of ACA, 44 years ago. 

Mr. Scott was well known through- 
out the world for his work in promot- 
ing camps and advising public and 
private agencies on camp matters. 


Miss Zelia Zigler 

School and Camp Advertising 
HOLIDAY Magazine 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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Your Day-by-Day 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 











By Lou H. HanpLer 


UBLIC RELATIONS, like democracy, is 
everybody's day to day, ongoing 
job. You never let up. Your public 
relations will determine in great meas- 
ure the success or failure of your camp. 
It has been written, and rightly so, 
“According to the effort, the reward.” 
Your program will be a success depend- 
ing on your sincerity, depending on 
your vision, and on your willingness 
to work. Public relations is a lot of 
little thiugs, all of them important, 
all of them tied together by the daily 
acts of your staff and your campers 
in all relations with everyone they 
meet in camp, or out. 

Let us begin with the kind of pro- 
gram with which you cannot help 
but be successful, with of course, the 


individual differences which apply. 


1. A complete and specific annual 
report to all the parents of your camp- 
ers in the form of a newsletter which 
will highlight the happenings at camp 


this past summer. 


2. In a continuing program of 
newsletters, which should go out at 
least once a month, or more often as 
the case may be, impart information 
about what is happening to campers 
and staff as you obtain this news 
from them by personal correspondence, 
what new things are being added or 
changed at camp during the off season, 
and plans for camp get-to-gethers and 
reunions in the various cities from 
which your campers come. 


3. A complimentary photograph of 
each cabin group might be sent to 
each camper. If this can be made a 
service of the camp, so much the bet- 
ter. There is nothing like an 8x10 


photograph of the cabin group to stim- 
ulate interest in being together again 
the following summer. It is a constant 
reminder of the wonderful times in 
the past and the promise of more 
good times in the future. 

4. An annual subscription to Camp- 
ING Macazing, to each of the campers’ 
families will keep them informed and 
will prove your interest in them dur- 
ing the months between camp seasons. 
CampING MacazinE has inaugurated 
this service and includes the name of 
the camp on each stencil. This is a 
very worthwhile idea. 

5. Give a camp T-shirt or emblem 
or some other useful garment, such as 
a sweatshirt, to each camper. Have 
the name of the camp stand out. We 
have found this to be an excellent in- 
strument of good will. It also insures 
the fact that you will have some uni- 
formity for group pictures and it does 
not require the parent to buy some- 
thing. 

6. Small reunions in centers where 
reasonably good sized groups of camp- 
ers live are better than one big reunion 
where it is extremely difficult to talk 
intimately with parents, campers and 
staff. These should be planned with a 
great deal of care so that the program 
goes forward without a hitch. 

7. Tape recordings of the children’s 
singing at camp can be a very effective 
medium for recalling, in the most vivid 
fashion, the fun of singsongs at camp. 
It brings back the atmosphere of the 
camp dining room or recreation hall 
like nothing else. This can be used 
at reunions and everyone will enjoy it. 

8. Three dimensional slides are a 
most effective kind of photograph to 
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show to parents, campers, staff and 
prospective persons, especially so when 
used in individual viewers. They have 
a tendency to create interest more than 
your words or story. Look into this 
very carefully before turning this idea 
aside. These slides can also be used 
with a projector at reunions but they 
are not quite as effective that way. The 
personal and interesting touch seems 
to be reduced somewhat. 


9. Printed brochures, made up 
largely of photographs, are very good, 
providing they are changed every three 
or four years at the most. This is not 
imperative but it is another medium 
for telling the story of your camp to 
interested people, especially when they 
live in cities away from your own 
residence. 


10. Answer your correspondence 
quickly, especially any in the nature of 
complaints. None of us is perfect, but 
an explanation will largely eliminate 
dissatisfaction caused by lack of 
knowledge. 


In conclusion, while the above list 
is far from complete, it is a good be- 
ginning, and I am sure that if inter- 
ested members of the American Camp- 
ing Association would contribute their 
own public relations ideas to the ACA 
committee on public relations of which 
I have been a member these past three 
years, we could assemble a fund of 
ideas which would be of great benefit 
to all in future publications. When 
we deal with public relations on a high 
and active plane, then and then only 
can we expect the kind of response 
we want, according to our own efforts. 


Lou Handler is Chairman of ACA’s 
Public Relations Committee and the 
co-director of Camp Tamakwa. 
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How to analyze 





By GreorcE FAUERBACH 
Institutional Dining Service, 


New York City 


ow that another camp season has 
N ended and with experiences still 
fresh in mind, it is an excellent time 
to really give some unhurried, inten- 
sive thought to ways in which we 
might improve our Feeding Program 
for 1955. 

In order for a Camp Director to 
intelligently evaluate his feeding pro- 
gram he must have first established cer- 
tain operating standards. It is neces- 
sary to set up a system of checks to 
guard against poor purchasing prac- 
tices, waste, over-production, etc., just 
as we have provided for constant 
checks to insure sanitation for the 
protection of the camper’s health. Menu 
standards, quality standards, recipes, 
portion-size standards, cooking and 
serving procedures, job descriptions, 
salary ranges must be realistically 
worked out and established within the 
budget limitations with the person re- 
sponsible for the operation of the feed- 
ing program. 

A Camp Director cannot guarantee 
a top-notch feeding program merely 
by making a liberal allowance for 
raw food and salaries of kitchen em- 
ployees. The efficiency of his feeding 
operation will be determined by: 1. 
approval of the campers; 2. nutritional 
quality and actual value of food “as 
served” to the campers relative to qual- 
ity and value of food “as purchased;” 
3. organization, stability and morale 
of the kitchen employees; 4. facilities 
and equipment. 

A camp with a raw food cost per 
day of $.85 may be operating a far 
superior feeding program than another 
camp with a raw food cost per day 
of $1.05. Poor purchasing, faulty re- 
ceiving, improper preparation, over- 
production, loss in storage, pilferage 
are some of the factors that can quick- 
ly run up the raw food cost per day 
figure. 

A camp director may sincerely be- 
lieve that his campers are well fed 
because his cost of raw food is very 
high. But if his menus are not well- 
planned, his steward pays unjustifiably 
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high prices, no one checks weights, 
quality and prices in receiving the 
food, excessive shrinkage occurs in 
preparation, or more food than neces- 
sary is prepared, he is making a poor 
investment in his food budget allow- 
ance. The only real investment in food 
that pays off is the actual cost of ap- 
petizing, attractive, nutritious meals 
consumed with pleasure by the camp- 
ers. 
Importance of Staff 


The kitchen staff is the key to a 
successful feeding program. Unless the 
staff is well organized and trained, the 
feeding program will not operate efh- 
ciently. Therefore it pays to hire per- 
sonnel with ability. Labor turnover 
can be cut by careful hiring practices, 
attention to working and living condi- 
tions at camp, and recognition of the 
kitchen employee as.an important fac- 
tor in camp life. 

Am I planning ahead in hiring my 
kitchen staff or just getting by each 
year? It might be wise to allow more 
time to interview kitchen employees 
both new and old for next season and 
discuss with them their problems. 
Wouldn’t it help to invite kitchen 
employees to the Winter get-together? 
This would aid in keeping them in- 
terested and associated with your camp. 

There are many ways in which rec- 
reation for the kitchen worker may 
be provided in his off hours at camp. 
Horseshoe pitching, ping-pong, swim- 
ming, boating, etc. will not only keep 
him on camp property but will 
strengthen his association with camp 
life. It will also send him home at the 
close of the season with more of his 
wages than he would have had he 





spent that time at the local tavern. 
Would the daily camp program run 
more smoothly if my program staff 
had more understanding of some of 
the problems confronted daily by my 
kitchen staff? It might reduce friction 
if all staff members had some appre- 
ciation of the problems of others. 


Importance of Equipment 

Without the proper tools a skilled 
workman is ineffective. Is my kitchen 
equipment adequate and in good re- 
pair? Or am I expecting my kitchen 
staff to work without proper equip- 
ment? Do I have an efficient floor 
plan? These are a few questions that 
a camp director must objectively study 
before expecting perfection from his 
kitchen crew. Equipment with pro- 
ductive capacity for feeding 150 will 
not properly do the job for 400. Equip- 
ment should be inspected before and 
after each season. At that time it should 
be thoroughly checked for needed re- 
pairs or replacement. After the close 
of the season all equipment must be 
thoroughly cleaned and prepared for 
winter storage. 

The layout of the kitchen equip- 
ment has a direct effect on labor costs, 
accident rate, preparation procedures 
and the morale of the worker. A good 
layout makes for a smooth flow with 
a minimum of lost motion, whereas a 
haphazard arrangement makes the 
most simple job difficult. A dishwash- 
ing machine that is located at the op- 
posite end of the kitchen area from 
the dining room entrance results in 
excess cross traffic, additional time and 
labor for waiters, bus boys, and dish- 
washers, unnecessary breakage, and 
greatly increases the danger of acci- 
dents. 

For an analysis of a camp Feeding 
Program a director should examine it 
in the light of the quality and quan- 
tity of food “as served,” the organiza- 
tion of the kitchen staff, and facilities 
and equipment of kitchen and dining 
room. If the director carefully studies 
the operating results of his Feeding 
Program for the past season I feel 
certain that he will find some areas 
in which he can initiate action to 
achieve an improved Feeding Program 
for 1955. 
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Floating Dock 


Offers Many Advantages 


Chain Saw, Water Heater, Electric 
Generator, among other items of 
interest to camp operators ....... 


The makers of Bal-craft floating 
docks have planned their newest de- 
sign to enable camp directors to elim- 
inate the nuisance of installing footed 
piers and to forget about water levels, 
measuring depths, jacking up legs, 
and other adjustments. 

The Bal-craft dock, its makers claim, 
requires nb adjustments regardless of 
the water level, but is always in cor- 
rect position, with one end securely 
anchored to the shore line, and the 
other floating on the surface of the 
water. 

The dock sections are ten feet in 
length and can be ordered in any 
quantity. An encircling grab rail is 
located near the water level. Deck is 
covered with white canvas molded to 
heavy warp-resistant plywood. 

A brochure describing this dock, as 
well as Bal-craft rafts and other marine 
items, is available to interested camp 
people from Ballard Systems, Buchan- 
an, Mich. 


Young Anglers Make Lures 
With New Fishing Kit 

From Craft Shop to Waterfront... 
that’s the idea of a new Fishing Lures 
Kit, which enables young campers 
to make their own fishing decoys. The 
kit contains the makings for six var- 
ied lures, suitable for bait-casting or 
spinning in fresh or salt water. It in- 
cludes all parts needed, such as wooden 
bodies, treble hooks, screw eyes and 
washers, plus necessary brushes and 
paint. An instruction booklet is also in- 
cluded. 

Two different kits are now being 
offered by Pastime Products Co., 40 
Newkirk Plaza, Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
They retail for about $3.98. 


Electric Chain Saw 
Fills a Need in Camp 


Camp directors, who seem to have 
a never-ending need for firewood and 
for clearing out unwanted growth, 
will be interested in a new electric 
chain saw, recently introduced by Por- 


ter-Cable Machine Co. Known as the 
Model 128 Limb Saw, the versatile 
piece weighs 7 1/2 pounds and meas- 
ures 16 inches overall. Among advant- 
ages claimed by the makers are its 
economy of operation and removal of 
noise, vibration, fumes and fuel tank. 

The Limb Saw is said to be ideal 
for topping or de-limbing, and is espec- 
ially recommended for cutting large 
beams to size, clearing land of trees, 
saplings and underbrush. 

The chain saw operates on a univer- 
sal AC-DC volt motor. For use where 
current is not handy, a portable electric 
generator is also available. 

Full information on the Limb Saw 
and a catalog of 40 other portable 
electric tools may be obtained by writ- 
ing Porter-Cable, 45 Exchange St., Syr- 


acuse, N. Y. 


Compact Fire Alarm 
Gives Automatic Warning 


Here’s a little device designed to 
warn of fire in any area of a camp 
though no one may be near the source 
of the fire. It’s a_self-powered fire 
alarm, containing harmless Freon gas 
which activates a loud warning horn 
when the temperature reaches 136 de- 
grees. The mechanism can be attached 
to any building in camp. 

The practical fire alarm is made by 
Fyr-Larm Co., Summit, N. J., and has 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., ap- 
proval. 


Booster Water Heater 
For Dishwashers 


Camp owners will be interested in 
the new automatic booster heater, the 
Jackson “Hi Put,” a product of Jack- 
son Products Co. The new booster 
heater is designed to produce an ample 
supply of 180 degree rinse water for 
spray type dishwashers. 

The heater has a 20 gallon storage 
tank and heating element for 220 
volt, 60 cycle, A. C. operation. It comes 
with either galvanized or Monel tank, 
enameled or stainless steel outer jacket. 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


, Complete line of playground, 
home, playschool play devices. 


BURKE ° 
EXCLUSIVES Write for 
* HOBBY-HORSE special literature cat- 
* GLIDER | , li orn 
* CLIMB-A- aiog, price list, book- 
ROUND let ‘“‘Planning Your 


Playground or speci- 
fications. 





THE J. E. BURKE 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CQ 
Factories at 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
BOX 986, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








THE SQUIRREL 
IS WISE 


He doesn’t wait 
for cold weather 
before filling his 
larder. He _ pre- 
pares in advance 
and is ready for 
anything. 

Emulate the squirrel. Don’t wait! Start 
now to plan your Camping Insurance for 
next year. Write us — the PIONEERS IN 
CAMPING INSURANCE TODAY — and 
your problem is solved. DO IT NOW! 


Vermont Accident Insurance Co. 


Rutland, Vermont 
Members American Camping Assn. 



























Direct Prices To 
Camps, Schools, 
Churches and 








See All Organizations 
Write for Catalog 
and Discounts 


THE “Wonrwe. COMPANY 





12 FOLDING TABLES 
ON MONROE TRUCKS 
STACK ONLY 29/7 HIGH 


477 CHURCH STREET « « » « COLFAX, IOW 














Campers, bless: their hearts, come in all 
sizes, shapes and dispositions .. . 
especially in the fast-growing families 
who read the New York Herald Tribune. 
The only way you can be reasonably 
sure of good camping material is to 
appeal to parents who appreciate 
better camping facilities ... 

, z- C a task made infinitely easier for 

those who use the Herald Tribune’s 
weekly CAMP DIRECTORY. 


how to pick good campers 





This Directory is known for its better- 
camper appeal. It appears in the pages 
of the Sunday Herald Tribune’s 
nationally famous, all-the-family 

THIS WEEK Magazine. 


NEW YORK 


7A Herald Tribune 
CAMP DIRECTORY 


for rates, address inquiries to 230 West 41 Street, New York 86, N. Y. 
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LOG BUILDINGS | 


From Lodges to 

Adirondack Shelters —— 
Dozens of models especially designed for your 
camp — and for savings in time and money. 


sx scasay"aist UNIVERSAL HOMES 


3502 GUARDIAN BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





























An immersion type thermostat is used, 
which the makers claim, assures con- 
tinuous supply of 180 degree hot water 
at all times. 

Jackson “Hi Put” is designed to fit 
under all standard work tables and 
counters. Further information may be 
obtained from Jackson Products Co., 


3700 East 93 St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
To Light Your Path 


Here’s a little item for your camp 
store, which both counselors as well as 
campers will find useful at camp. It’s 
a new battery operated lantern, the 
“Comet,” manufactured by R. E. 
Dietz Co. of Syracuse, N. Y. The 
lantern is finished in bright fire-engine 
red, and looks just like a real kerosene 
lantern. It can be set down or hung 
up, and uses standard D Batteries. The 
new “Comet” sells for about $3.00. 


Portable Generator For 
On-the-spot Electricity 

Electricity in many camps is apt to 
be rather elusive, and fail for short or 
long periods at the slightest provoca- 
tion. To help supply electricity in cer- 
tain areas of a camp in such times of 
emergency, Lynn Engineering and 
Supply Co. has developed their Model 
C-1000 “Powerhouse,” a portable elec- 
tric plant. 

Model C runs on regular gasoline, 
and measures 18 by 15 1/2 by 15 
inches, and its weight is approximately 
85 pounds. 

The “Powerhouse” is also recom- 
mended for flood lights or communi- 
cations equipment. 

Further information and _ literature 
on this model as well as the full 
Lynnco Powerhouse line may be ob- 
tained from the Lynn Engineering & 
Supply Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 
4, Calif. 


Pocket-Sized Life Preserver 


Many camps will be interested in 
this practical pocket-sized life pre- 
server, which can go along on canoe 
trips with ease. Called Flota, it in- 
flates automatically with the squeeze 
of a hand into a four-foot tube, 
capable of supporting two adults in- 
definitely. It can be attached to a per- 
son’s belt or clothing, or carried in 
the pocket. The Flota is made of vinyl 
plastic and can be reused. 

Flotas retail for $3.95, and can be 
obtained directly from the manufac- 
turer, John Roby, Room 170A, 712 
Tourmaline St., San Diego 9, Calif. 
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COPE 
Camporee 


By ELLsworTH JAEGER 


the visitors to Humboldt Park 
in Buffalo, New York, glimpsed among 
the trees of this park a most colorful 
Indian Village of painted tepees around 
which were gathered some 218 children 
ranging from the ages of 6 to 15 years. 
This was the summer program of the 
Buffalo Museum of Science, known as 
the “Tepee Camporee.” The program 
was 4 weeks in length and ran Mon- 
days through Fridays from 10.00 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. A charge of $10.00 was 
made for the entire session; children 
provided their own lunches and trans- 
portation to and from the park. 


D URING THE MONTH of July, 


A carefully planned and varied pro- 
gram was presented, consisting of na- 
ture study, arts and crafts, Indian lore 
and dancing, folk dancing, singing, 
games, story telling, camp crafts, out- 
door cooking, hiking, council fires. 


The children were divided into age 
groups of 10 headed by a counselor. 
Each of these groups was under a head 
counselor. A trading post housed the 
supplies and a medicine lodge cared 
for scratches and bumps. 


Each child was given a forest green 
felt bandolear upon which various 
colored felt symbols of the activities in 
which he participated would later be 
sewn. A small bright yellow canvas 
haversack was also given him in which 
he kept his drinking cup, and other 
personal belongings. 

The units were scattered throughout 
the section of the park near the Mu- 
seum yet far enough apart not to dis- 
turb each other. Each unit had its 
trash containers, drinking water, and 
supply boxes located on its camp 
ground. 

The program of course was gauged 
according to the age of the child and 


SRD, 


was so planned and co-ordinated as to 
tie the various activities closely to- 
gether. For instance, nature hikes were 
sometimes utilized to gather material 
in the field for nature crafts. Arts and 
craft projects were planned to provide 
Indian headdresses, costumes, musical 
instruments for Indian dances and 
ceremonies. Geology hikes provided 
flint for flint-and-steel fire making and 
the tiny campfires were used for out- 
door cooking. 


The world of nature, the lore of 
primitive peoples and their tools and 
crafts, the fundamentals of living to- 
gether and of exchanging a thousand 
adventures, the acquiring of skills and 
the understanding of a thousand mys- 
teries were easy to present for the chil- 
dren were living in this environment. 
Discipline created few problems, since 
everyone was thoroughly interested in 
the colorful activities going on all about 
him. Each child dwelt in the realm of 
his own imagination, carefully led into 
self expression and practical knowl- 
edge by his counselors. 


Recognition was given for complet- 
ed effort by various colored symbols. 
If the child learned five birds he was 
given a small blue felt bird symbol. 
If he learned to know five trees, a 
small green felt tree symbol was award- 
ed to him. These honors were pub- 
licly presented in the council ring 
twice weekly with great ceremony and 
were sewn upon the honor bands. 


The council fire consisted of a pro- 
gram of fire making, nature reports, 
games, songs, stories, dramatics, pag- 
eants, contests, with all the color of 
Indian costume and ceremonial. Here 
the child learned to stand on his feet 
and express himself; he also learned 
decorum and politeness. He participat- 
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Cc. E. Simmons 


ed in all the activities and learned to 
take defeat with victory in the games 
and contests. 


The Camporee provided a colorful 
and happy picture and many visitors 
came from many places to observe. 
Numerous visitors from foreign lands 
stopped to see the children in action. 
Two hundred and eighteen children 
were registered, but over 400 were 
turned away because of the lack of 
sufficient leadership. 


The idea can be utilized by any mu- 
seum or institution provided it has a 
park or some land adjacent to it and 
has the leadership necessary to train 
the staff required for this program. It 
is needless to say that a well trained 
staff is of absolute necessity. All per- 
sonnel is paid though some payment 
is small. A program of counselors-in- 
training is being developed whereby 
good leadership material among older 
boys and girls is selected for counselor 
training and is taught by allowing them 
to participate in all training courses 
and to assist for one year in the various 
children’s groups. 


The tepee camporee provides a good 
opportunity for the smaller museum or 
organization to do a good outdoor 
community job for the summer with- 
out cost except for staff leadership 
time. Materials used are mostly scrap 
accumulated through the year and 
the $10 fee is sufficient. to cover all 
other expenses. 


Ellsworth Jaeger 1s Curator of Edu- 
cation at the Buffalo Museum of 
Science. Since 1945, he has written 
seven books on camping and outdoor 
subjects, the latest of which is “Land 
and Water Trails” published by The 
Macmillan Co. 
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in advance. 


705 PARK AVE., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





CAMPS FOR SALE 


A WELL ESTABLISHED successfully oper- 
ated camp for boys in Highlands of Hali- 
burton. Accommodation for 120 campers 
and staff. Excellent location. 2500 feet of 
shore line, beautiful lake—225 acres—fully 
equipped with over 50 canoes, sailboats, 
punts, etc. Buildings include: Administra- 
tion headquarters, lodge and dining room, 
recreation hut, shower bath house, work 
shop, 20 sleeping cabins, 4 staff cottages, 
handicraft shop, well equipped infirmary, 
pure well water, good campus, wide variety 
of sporting equipment, riding ring facili- 
ties and good clientele. Have been operat- 
ing at capacity. Write Box No. 404, CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE. 


CAMP—Fully equipped for 250 persons. 
Kingston, New York. 160 acres, picturesque 
lake; about 100 miles from New York 
City. Available immediately. Price $100,000. 
Write Camp Vacamas, 154 West 71st Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


WELL KNOWN Maine camp for 100 boys 
available. This excellent opportunity for 
younger couple merits prompt investiga- 
tion. Farm and Guest House included. 
Write Box No. 402, CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


BOYS CAMP Northern Wisconsin. Also 
make ideal camp for girls. Beautiful lake, 
160 acres. Accommodate 50. Reasonable, 
deal with owner. Write Box No. 412, CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 


GEORGIAN BAY ESTATE — 36 acre pri- 
vately owned Island 90 miles from To- 
ronto. Originally owned by a _ wealthy 
American. Completely equipped as a camp. 
Natural beauty and sandy beaches unex- 
celled anywhere. For complete information 
write owner J. D. Terryberry, 308 The 
Kingsway, Toronto, Canada. 


UNUSUAL CAMP SITE on banks of White 
River, between two trout brooks, five hun- 
dred seventy acres, one hundred fields in 
production, one half mile to black road. 
Two buildings in excellent condition, hard- 
wood fioors, baths, electricity, continuous 
water supply, heated. One eighteen rooms, 
once used as ski lodge; Hunter’s Lodge 
is furnished ready to occupy, six foot 
fireplace, picture window. Burning of barn 
has forced sale at price less than third of 
cost of buildings. Further details—Logan 
Dickie, Jr. R.F.D. White River Junction, 
Vermont. 


CAMPS FOR RENT 


FULLY EQUIPPED CAMP in Ozark-Ona- 
chita area. Eleven buildings, modern sew- 
er, approved water, butane, REA current, 
swimming pool, lake, capacity 40 with un- 
limited room for expansion. Write J. W. 
Branch, Hatton, Arkansas. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


BUY SURPLUS’ Boats, Tents, Marine 
Equipment, Engines, Fishing Gear, etc. 
from U.S. Government. List $1.00. Surplus, 
Box G213, East Hartford 8, Conn. 
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CAMPS WANTED 


WANTED TO LEASE for the 1955 season, a 
camp, situated in New England. Would 
also like option to buy if suitable. Write 
Box 403, CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


WANT TO PURCHASE established private 
Summer camp. Consider any location; pre- 
fer west or southwest. Address confidential 
reply: J. T. McAuley, 6945 Nieman, Shaw- 
nee, Kansas. 


WANTED TO RENT OR BUY FOR 1955 
SEASON: Camp site for Boys’ Camp; Ca- 
pacity 100-200; Located within 200 miles of 
New York City; Contact Earl Armstrcng, 
45 Bleecker St., Newark, N. J. 


FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 


16mm MOTION PICTURE FILM LIBRARY 
& EQUIP CoO., P.O. Box 310, 615 Neville St., 
Beckley, W. Va. Serving nation with ex- 
clusive master piece motion pictures. Write 
for free copy of our catalog. Free loan and 
rental films. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION DESIRED— 
Junior high teacher, 28, married, experi- 
ence as counselor, two years director of 
farm camp. Write: Wallace Van Houten, 
Watervliet, Michigan. 


FULL TIME CAMP POSITION. Master 
social work - group work. Many years ex- 
perience in all phases of camping. Private 
or agency camp. Seven years experience 
as program director and administrator. 
Vet - young - married. Write Box 401, 
CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


ALERT AND INTELLIGENT representation 
for camps meeting ACA standards by wom- 
an living Midwest area. Background in- 
cludes both camp directing and many con- 
secutive years of successful representation. 
Write Box No. 405, CAMPING MAGAZINE. 
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CAMP SITES 


“CAMP OUT” in the West; modern facili- 
ties; Golden Lane Trailer Park, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, on U.S. 24. 


HELP WANTED 


HEAD-COUNSELOR: Private Penna. co-ed 
camp seeks genuine outdoor man with 
practical programming experience. Write 
fully stating camping philosophy — back- 
ground — salary desired. N. Y. City inter- 
view arranged. Write Box No. 409, CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE. 


COUNSELORS: Private Penna. Co-Ed 
camp. Woodcraft, swimming — tennis — 
dancing — song leader — horseback rid- 


ing — athletics. Write fully. Box No. 410, 
CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


HAD COUNSELOR for boy’s camp of 100. 
Must be experienced in programming and 
recruiting staff; all modern facilities; mid- 
west location; private living quarters; top 
otf Write Box 408, CAMPING MAGA- 


HEAD - COUNSELOR — progressive co-ed 
camp, Upstate, N. Y., seeks thoroughly 
experienced camp person. State complete 
educational, professional & work back- 
ea. Write Box 406, CAMPING MAGA- 
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WOMAN HEAD COUNSELOR for long es- 
tablished Cape Cod Girls’ Camp. Ability to 
get along with people essential. Program 
planning ability required. Salary open. En- 
close picture and full details of qualifica- 
tions in first letter. Write Box 407, CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE. , 


CAMP DIRECTOR — Experienced for non- 
sectarian, Community Chest Camp. Year- 
round program in well established camp. 
State qualifications, experience and refer- 
ences. Write Camp Sidney Cohen, Mrs. 
Philip Barnett, 4322 N. Wildwood Ave., 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


GIRLS HEAD COUNSELOR Pocono 
Mountain, Pennsylvania Camp. 70 campers. 
Brother camp nearby. Married or single. 
Write fully. Box 411, CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE. 















